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Member of Swedish Parliament Com- 
pliments the United States 


ynest Beckman, a member of the 
swedish Parliament, is president of 


ewly-formed Swedish Men's 
eag for Women Suffrage. In ad- 
essing the International Woman 


ce Convention at Stockholm, he 


t 


\Jmost every feature of the woman 


iffrage movement originated in the 
United States. The first woman’s 
‘its convention was held there; the 


was formed 
the International Alliance 
is beginning there, and the first gov- 


frst national association 


had 


ent in the world to grant full 
enfranchisement to women was that 
Wyoming. All this we owe to the 
American women.” 


WISCONSIN TOURING 


County the Center of 
Present Activities 


Milwaukee 


Our automobile street speaking be 
can in the metropolis of the State, 
If our friends wish a defi- 


much 


Milwaukee. 
nite reason for our spending 
more time in Milwaukee than can be 
given to any other section, our reply 
that one-sixth of the voters of Wis- 
onsin live in Milwaukee County. 
Several young women have helped 
from time to time, but the burden 
or t speaking comes upon me. It 
vas a disappointment not to start out 
tour through several of the 
counties We still hope an 
experienced speaker can be found to 
take up this particular work, so that 
join the party by the time they 


cach my home city, Madison, the law- 


on the 


outhern 


m 
t ma 


making eity—the place where that 
Wonderful thing was done, the passing 
through the Legislature of our Suf- 
rage Bill last spring. 


Hopefully yours, 
Henrietta C. Lyman. 


“EXPERIMENT FAILS” 


California Invited to Visit Kansas to 

See How Well Municipal Suffrage 
for Women Has Worked 
Los Angeles Times 

ler the above heading an anony- 

letter has lately been printed in 

"lr paper purporting to come from 

hard to find 


Kansan It would be 


one in Kansas who would sign a 
‘he to so false an article as that. 

In the first place, municipal suffrag2 
n K the 


suf- 


insas has jong passed 


stage. 


ago 
Municipal 
Kansas is one of the social 


*xperimental 
rage in 
‘nd civie uplifts which makes Kansas 
towns 


cleanliness and or- 
States. 


models of 


carcely found in other 
cipal suffrage and the prohibitory 
make it possible for women and 
about alone at night 
no fear of being frightened by 
(runken man or street corner fight. 
‘© man or woman who hides behind 
"| anonymous name is not worthy of 
‘“ention—but since your widely read 
‘aber printed the article I ask you to 


a few from a Kansas 


Mur 
AW 

“ren to go 
With 


4 


a facts 
Woman 

Kansas women are doing for “God 
an 

d home and country” all that any 


‘omen can do without the ballot with 





THE INTERNATIONAL MEN’S LEAGUE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE FORMED 
AT STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, JUNE, 1911 











Standing left to right: Mr. Nathan, 
field, Holland. 


main, France; 


may well feel proud of her work 


Renewals will not count. 


trial subscriptions may count as 
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associations will therefore want to 


to win the cup. 


for the same with municipal and 
school suffrage and a great big uplift 
with a full suffrage amendment pend- 
ing for passage at election 
with every possibility of 
We have the best schools in the world; 


we have the largest and best equipped 


next 
its passage. 


our 


agricultural college in the world with- 
out question. 
We have 
dependent institutions as they have in 


doubtless abuses in our 
most all States—we are just beginning 
tc put into practice the golden rule in 
politics and social ethics since wom- 
en's influence is being felt outside of 
tne home. Our congresses, 
«where I have been State delegate sev- 
eval times, reveal unspeakable usages 
and practices. In the East especially 
where men have absolute control, wom- 
en are just now being admitted fo 
these congresses and their larger hu- 
manitarianism is being felt in the 
management of these unfortunate de- 


prison 


pendents. Our present Governor 
Stubbs has taken the stripes from the 
prisoners’ garb and they no longer 


hear this outward sign of disgrace. 
tovernor Stubbs and his beautiful, 
talented wife are suffragists. So is 
George Hodges, the Democratic candi- 
cate for Governor at the last election 
and 2 probable nominee on the same 





"astly better opportunities to work 


ticket for the next election. Arthur 


Sitting, left to righ: 
Mr. Bather, England. 


an’s Journal since the last convention. 
winner in each case is also to be given one of the Susan B. Anthony five-dollar gold pieces. 

Any suffragist who shall have won the trophy cup will be a distinct honor to the Cause, inasmuch as 
will have succeeded in accomplishing more than anyone else in the alloted time to make The Wom- 


working for the trophy and not through others. 
It will be an honor to any State to be able to claim the winner of the trophy. 
to the utmost with the individual local workers in their attempt 
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U. S. A.; Mr. Drysdale, Great Britain; 


SILVER TRQPHY CUP 


To be Presented Annually for Largest Number of Subscriptions to The 


Conventions 


for humanity. 


of The Woman's Journal by October 19 at 12 o’clock noon. 
Two six-month subscriptions may count as one yearly subscription; 


one yearly subscription. Subscriptions 


co-operate 


| Capper, the candidate for Governor on 
the Republican ticket for next elec- 
first, all times for 
woman's suffrage and editorially de 
| clares it in his paper, the Topeka 
The chancel‘or of our 


tion, is last and 


Daily Capitol. 
State University, Dr. Strong, is an ar- 
| dent suffragist and recently gave a 
| suffrage talk to the students. The 
| chief justice of the State, W. A. John- 
ston. is one of our ardent suffragists, 
and his good wife, Lucy B. Johnston, 
is the president of our State Suffrage 
Association, and Mrs. W. R. Stubbs is 
first vice-president. Our 100 editors 
of county seat papers have written me 





letters of approval of woman's suf- 
frage and ask for suffrage news to 
print. 


I have lived in Kansas 35 years. I 
know her history and social and polit- 
ical ideals. Having raised a large fam- 
ily I was naturally interested in the 
kind of State I should bring my chil- 
dren to, and I always wanted to go 
down town and vote on election day. 

Let the women of California send 
a delegation to Kansas and I will show 
them about and they can return as 
eye witnesses of a State proud of the 
privileges accorded to wcmen and a 
full intention of extending to them 
full suffrage. 

Catharine A. Hoffman, 





F. Lehnhoff, Germany; 








Mans- 
Dr. A. Pataj, Hungary; Mr. Kehrer, Holland; Mr. Dubreuil de St. Ger- 


Mr. 
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Woman's Journal Between 


An ardent suffragist who is ambitious to see The Woman's Journal have a subscription list of 100,000 
at an early date has just presented a little silver cup which is to be an annual trophy presented each year 
at the National Convention to the person who has secured the greatest number of subscriptions to The Wom- 
The cup is to ‘go from person to 


person and the individual prize 


an’s Journal a powerful paper and thereby spread the suffrage message from shore to shore in this country. 
When The Woman's Journal has become one of the very strongest papers in the United States any suffra- 
cist who shall have held the trophy one year and shail possess one of the Susan B. Anthony gold pieces 
gis she é : ] 


The trophy for 1911 will go to the suffrage worker who has sent in the largest number of new sub- 
scriptions to The Woman's Journal between the present date (August 12) and October 19, 1911. Every sub- 
scription to count toward the tropby awarded at the 1911 Convention must be received in the Boston office 


four 
must be sent direct by the person 
All 


State and local 
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SUFFRAGE NOW FASHION- 
ABLE 


In old days the suffragists were at- 
tacked on the ground that they were 
“dowdy.” Now it is charged in Eng- 
land that even the militant wing of 
the movement has become fashionable 
—too fashionable, its enemies say. A 
sympathizer writes in the London 
Daily Express, in answer to this com- 
plaint: 

No well-informed member of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union 
would deny that the movement has 
become fashionable. On the contrary, 
it has been the deliberate aim of the 
astute organizers to convert the so- 
ciety woman to the militant movement. 
And they have succeeded. 


Lady Brassey Invites 


Once, the leaders found it difficult 
even to hire a hall for a militant suf- 
fragist meeting. Now, the drawing 
rooms of Belgravia and Mayfair are at 
their disposal. Only a few weeks ago 
Lady Brassey sent out cards inviting 
her friends to come to her beautiful 
house in Park lane to hear Mrs. Pank- 
hurst expound militant tactics. 





(Continued on Page 250) 





OCTOBER 10 


California Women Consider But One 
Date on the Calendar 

The Central Committee of Suffrage 
Organization of Los Angeles has been, 
during its ten days’ existence, a great 
help to the various organizations 
which, for over a year, have been cog- 
nizant of but one date on the calendar, 
namely, October 10, 1911. There are 
in and about Los Angeles twenty-five 
suffrage which now 
concentrating all their force on de- 
termining the attitude of the voters. 
Miss Lloy Gaipin, of the College Equal 
Suffrage Club, is the chairman of the 
committee, which is composed of the 
president and other member of 
each organization, and the few weeks 
that remain will give the committee a 
scope of activity that will call for 
executive ability and incessant work, 

New York is watching 
and her suffrage campaign. 


associations are 


one 


California 
The east- 
ern women have not only planned a 
week of fasting in order that they may 
send money to the California suffrag- 
ists, but they have sent out a call for 
help outside of their ranks for money 
for the women who are devoting their 
utmost to the enfranchisement of the 
women of this State. “The Woman 
Voter,” the organ of the Woman Suf- 
frage party of New York, says: “The 
California Legislature g0es down to 
fame for doing more justice to women 
than any Legislature the State has 
ever had. When laws already on the 
Statute books were made it is evident 
that women were little considered. 
In California the crime for Stealing 
girls is exactly the same as for steal- 
ing a mule or a ealf, but hefore this 
Tegiclature raiced the penalty it was 
only equal to that for Stealing a pig. 
The father is the sole guardian of 
minor children if the children are 
born in wedlock. Illegitimate chil- 
dren belong solely to the mother, as 
in New York.” 

Lorin A. Handley, the City Clerk of 
Los the city of 
ficials who endorses suffrage. He Says: 
“IT shall the constitutional 
amendment granting political equality 
to women. It is right, and right will 
make for the common good. 
The just powers of government are de- 
rived from the governed; that 1s, from 
rational human 


Angeles, is one of 


support 


always 


souls. Therefore, all 
should participate in our government 

women as well as men.” Mr. Hand- 
ley is a prominent Democrat, whose 
work has been notable during the 
present Good Government administra- 
tion. 

Helen Wixson, State Superintendent 
of Schools of Colorado, spoke in ‘the 
southern part of the State for the Po- 
litical Equality League on July 22. 
Mrs. Wixson informed the Los Ange- 
les suffragists upon the laws of Colo- 
rado which have been bettered by the 
vote of women. David Evans of Utah, 
who introduced into the Utah constitu- 
tional the which 
when adopted gave the women of the 
State 
meeting, and 
the slightest doubt as to the strength 
and benefit of women's vote in the 
States in which they now vote. 

There is a man on the Board of 
Public Works in Los Angeles who did 
not know, until informed by suffrag- 
ists, that women vote in any part of 
the United States. That man is Adna 
R. Chaffee, noted for taking part in 
glorious battles on gory fields. But 
General Chaffee does not think that 
bullets and ballots have anything 
whatsoever to do with each other; 
therefore he did not acquaint himself 
with the progress of the ballot. Gen- 
eral Chaffee committed himself in re- 
gard to the enfranchisement of women 
at a conference with a committee from 
the Political Equality League. The 
League had a banner of yellow em- 
blazoned with the words, “California 
Next—Votes for Women,” and five 
stars, indicating the five States where 


convention clause, 


the ballot, spoke at the 


there can 


same 
no longer be 
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GIVE IT NOW 


Your dying gift may fail 

To hush the world’s sad wail; 
Your gould laid up with care 
An enemy may share; 

The shameless prodigal 
Perchance may waste it all. 
Give, and the influence 

May save from rank offense 
The children of your love; 
Lay up much wealth above, 
Since God gives back the price 
Of all your sacrifice. 


THE LIGHT* 


By Jane Waters 


(Continued) 








Queen’s Corner, January 20. 
My dearest Alice: 


My fight is won, John sailed back 


to Japan three days ago and since 
then I have felt more calm than I 
ever believed I was going to feel 


While he was in America I 
was so afraid that I would send for 
him to come, in one of those hours 
when I felt that all that mattered, here 
or in eternity, was to put my arms 
around his neck and have him “kiss 
me and make me well.” 

Will you go to Switzerland with me, 
and live out of doors for a month, 
and help me to a point where I don’t 
have to hold on to myself so hard 
that it hurts? 

Then I will go back to Boston and 
begin a new life, full of work that is 
worth while, that will help to- 
ward making the women of the future 
had hoped to 


again. 


work 

the kind of women I 

make my daughters. 
You needn't be alarmec, dear, I am 


not going to enlist as the Jeanne 
dAre of the suffrage movement, 
There are so many ways to help. 
People have such different gifts to 
use. My only gift just now seems to 
be money. 

While the dear aunties live, I will 


be satisfied with drawing checks and 
doing very mild things. But always 
in my heart I will be singing our own 
grand mission hymn. 


“Fling out the banner! Let it float, 

Skyward and seaward, high and 
wide.” 

And on that banner of my _ heart 


will be the words that have grown to 
mean everything to me. 


Good-night, dear pal. 
Yours, 
Elizabeth. 
Warwick, June. 
My dearest Alice: 


I hardly recognize in the energetic, 
sight-seeing little Aunty I have in 
tow the lonesome little 
persuaded to come away a year ago. 
The empty after 
Aunt Julia’s death. 

My dear, she has taken a new lease 
on life, and has found out there are 


poor soul I 


house seemed so 


many things in the world never 
dreamed of in Boston. Some of the 
things she has met have been awful 


shocks. ‘The lady who asked her if 
Boston was in South or North Amer- 
ica would be dead this minute if looks 
could kill. The worst blow, I think, 
came from a fearful little man, Aun- 
ty, asked him to direct her to the near- 
est Unitarian church. “Church? How 
You must mean the Dissenting 
chapel.” His tone was the tone that 
is only possible to an English person 
of the Established church when speak- 
ing of the “sects.” 

I can’t see anything at 
get me home, 
sconds or Aunty grows to feel Boston 
needs her. She is happy, and I am 
not needed anywhere in particular. I 
love this chance to help pay back all 
has done for me. I must have 
an bother. I remember 
no contagious disease ever came with- 
in the limits of Boston that I didn’t 
get it. I long to see you, and your 
quite husband and your brand 
new son. I feel sure you won't bring 
him up unless I am there to 
help. 

I wish you wouldn't make me feel, 
between the lines of your letters, that 
you are afraid to say much about 
your own and Philip's happiness for 
fear it will make me think of all I 
once hoped for. Dear Pal, I do think of 
it a lot, but the sting has gone, and 
I think of it with happiness. I am 
not eighteen, you may remember, and 
I know one should be thankful for the 
kind of happiness I had for even so 
short a time. How many women ever 
know it? 

Sometimes, 


so? 


present to 


unless our trustee ab- 


she 


been awful 


new 


right 


when I am too tired to 
make my imagination stay where it 


belongs I get thinking that such love 
as ours must be a force going on even 
if we are separated, and that, some- 
how, somwhere, my John will see the 
light as I saw it and then 

I know you will be most interested 
to know that the most interesting per- 
son I have picked up at this dear lit- 
tle Inn is the bar-maid. That does 
not mean I have taken to drink, you 
will be equally glad to know. She 
and I have grown quite intimate. | 
always used to think of a bar-maid as 
a person whom _ sporting blades 
chucked under the chin. I live and 
learn. One pities the man who tries 
it on this one. As she says, “A girl 
ain’t got nothing to fear in my work, 
long ‘as a tongue in ‘er 
‘ead and a strong harm.” 

Good-bye. Hug the boy for me, and 
tell him, if he doesn’t grow up a good 
suffragette, his Aunt Elizabeth wont 
him. 





so as she 


own 
Yours as always, 
tlizabeth. 
(To be continued) 


SUFFRAGE FASHIONABLE 
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Welcomed at West End 

Up to a couple of years ago West 
End hostesses were in dread of the 
presence of the uninvited suffragist at 
their receptions and balls. Emissaries 
from Clement’s-Inn, wearing fashion- 
able evening gowns, made their way 
into private houses where cabinet min- 
isters were known to be among the 
guests, and at a given moment created 
a scene by publicly questioning the un- 
suspecting minister regarding votes 
for women. 

These methods are no longer neces- 
sary. Instead the cabinet minister 
makes the disconcerting discovery that 
the charming lady whom he has taken 
in to dinner, and who may be a rela- 
tion of his hostess, perhaps, is a “mili- 
tant,” who does not hesitate to use the 
opportunity of her powers of persua- 
sion. 

Giant Growth in Four Years 

The social progress of the organiza- 
tion so despotically ruled by Mrs. 
Pankhurst, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
and Miss Christabel Pankhurst forms 
one of the most remarkable chapters 
in political history, and to those who 
can recall the day in 1906 when a lit- 
tle band of friendless women came 
from the north country to London to 
raise the standard of revolt it reads 
like a romance. 

Today, a little more than four years 
later, that handful of women has 
grown into a powerful and wealthy as- 
sociation, having among its adherents 
numbers of women of rank and social 
influence. 

Elegant Gowns at Suffrage Meetings 

Gone are the simple tweed coats and 
skirts and unbecoming motor caps of 
those ploneer days. Today the mili- 
tant leaders are elegantly toiletted 
women. Their platform gowns of 
satin and velvet are richly embroid- 
ered and draped with costly lace, and 
the women who throng the Queen’s 
Hall Weekly ‘‘At Homes” to hear these 
charming apostles of militancy hurl 
defiance at the government are women 
of the social world, gowned in the 
height of fashion and wearing the 
purple, white and green of militant 
suffragetism under their wraps of 
sable and ermine. 

Suffrage Mottoes in Jewels 

Not that the crude “Votes for 
Women” button of the rank and file 
is not much in evidence on these occa- 
sions, but militant sympathies sparkle 
from brooches, pendants, and neck- 
laces set with amethysts, diamonds, 
and emeralds, and many fashionable 
jewellers can tell of orders received 
for special designs of trinkets to be 
carried out in these tell-tale colors. 

Society Women Captured 

une of the most significant signs of 
the capture of the society woman by 
the militants is the fact that the great 
West End shops, the Court dressmak- 
ers and florists, and the jewellers have 
regular recourse to the advertising 
columns of the official organ of the 
W. S. P. U. 

A $500,000 Fund 

Its enemies admit that the W. S. P. 
U. is a very wealthy enterprise. Its 
published accounts show that the 
£100,000 ($500,000) propaganda fund 
which it set itself to raise is now with- 
in £11,000 of completion. 

A Stream of Gold 
Time after time it has performed | 





the task of filling the Albert Hall in 





every part with men and women who 
have paid West End theatre prices to 
hear suffragist speeches. Nor is this 
all; for when the great audience has 
been worked up to the psychological 
moment by the subtile combined ap- 
peal of music, color, and woman’s im- 
passioned eloquence, a collection—un- 
like any other collection—is taken. 
Faster than the treasurer and her staff 
of accountants can read the names and 
add up the totals, a stream of gold, of 
bank-notes, and cheques flows on the 
platform. 

Women in evening gowns, with dia- 
monds sparkling in their hair, quietly 
get up in the boxes and announce 
donations of hundreds of pounds, until 
at the end of a strenuous half-hour 
the treasurer in calm, cool tones de- 
clares that £8,000 or £9,000 has been 
collected in the hall. 

On the official roll of martyrs at 
Clement’s Inn the name of Lady Con- 
stance Lytton, sister of the present 
Earl of Lytton, is entered, and her two 
sisters, Lady Betty Balfour, wife of 
Mr.Gerald Balfour and Lady Emily Lut- 
yens, are warm supporters. Viscountess 
Harberton led one of the first deputa- 
tions to the House of Commons, and 
Princess Sophia Duleep Singh was a 
member of the deputation of November 
last. Among those arrested on that 
occasion were a daughter of Major- 
General Barwell and Countess Elsie 
Leiningen, who was related through 
her cousin, the late Prince Leiningen, 
to Queen Victoria, Mrs. Morrison, a 
daughter of the late Sir Terence Mur- 
ray, a daughter of Sir John Craggs, 
Miss Streatfeild, who was related to 
Colonel Streatfeild, the Royal Equerry, 
Lady Knyvett’s daughter, Mrs. Rosa- 
mound Massey, etc. 

One of the most active workers 1s 
the Hon. Mrs. Haverfield, daughter of 
the third Lord Abinger. Mrs. Haver- 
field, who has suffered arrest on two 
occasions, rode at the head of the pro- 
of last summer. Another 
energetic worker is Lady Isabel Mar- 
gesson, sister of the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Countess Obeys Factory Girl 

While the W. S. P. U. might plead 
guilty to having become fashionable, 
its leaders would strenuously deny the 
charge that they have become socially 
exclusive. While it is no longer neces- 
sary to march up mill girls from Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire to St. Stephens 
for danger duty which leisured women 
and girls are ready to undertake, no 
deference is paid to the titled recruits 
on the ground af social position. Such 
is the perfect discipline enforced by 
the organization of Cleemnt’s-Inn that 
the woman of title must render un- 
questioning obedience to the ex-factory 
girl who may be in command. 


cessions 





LEADING STATES 





In getting new subscribers to The 
Woman's Journal last week, Ohio 
lead, New York coming second and 
California third. This week Califor- 
nia leads with Pennsylvania second 
and Nebraska third. 


LITERARY NOTICES 





The Origin of the Red Cross. By 
Henri Dunant. Translated by Mrs. 
David H. Wright. John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia. Price $1.00. 

This is the only translation of M. 
Dunant’s book, “A Souvenir of Sol- 
ferino,” which was the first decisive 
effort toward the establishment of the 
Red Cross Society. He travelled all 
over Europe and by personal appeal 
interested the various sovereigns in 
providing neutralization for the 
wounded, physicians and nurses. He 
did much toward mitigating the suffer- 
ing of the wounded, by instituting the 
valuable service of the now well-known 
Red Cross society under a distinctive 
flag. The horrors of war strike one 
afresh in reading these graphic, tor- 
turing pages. He was reduced to 
great poverty by spending his own 
modest fortune in propagating his 
ideas; but in 1901 the first Nobel peace 
prize was divided between him and 
Frederick Passy. A fine portrait of 
Henri Dunant adds to the value of 
the book. Cc. W. 





It fills me with joy when I think 
of the many changes that will be 
brought about when women have the 
right of suffrage. They wili defy the 
politicians and vote as any Christian 
man should and would vote if he had 
the moral courage.—Bishop Bernard J. 
McQuaid (Roman Catholic). 


OCTOBER 10 
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women are row enfranchised. The 
committee went to a meeting of the 
Board of Public Works and asked per- 
mission to string the banner across 
the street in front of their headquar- 
ters. The Board of Public Works, 
after General Chaffee had been in- 
formed as to the status of enfranchise- 
ment in different parts of the Repub- 
lic, refused the request of the com- 
mittee inasmuch as the banner “would 
influence voters” in regard to the 
amendment, and that the League is 
not a political party—and therefore 
has not the right to announce in that 
manner the purport of its work. The 
Park Commission, on the other hand, 
declares that all suffrage is politics. 
Therefore the suffragists of Los 
Angeles are trying to find some per- 
son who will define the suffrage move- 
ment to the gratification of all con- 
cerned, including General Chaffee. 

Songs sung to popular music are the 
“last word” in suffrage campaign 
novelties. Every Littl Movement— 
even the suffrage movement—has a 
meaning quite separate and apart from 
every other movement, and Mrs. 
MeVicker of the Southern California 
Press Club has written the following 
words to be sung to the appropriately 
named popular tune from Madam 
Sherry: 
No longer do the ladies fair 

Cavort in catchy waltz. 
The theatre and social lure 

Are cast aside as false. 
The whist game and 

swing— 

They've laid them all away, 
For equal suffrage is the thing 

That holds the boards today. 


gymnasium 


Chorus. 


And every little meeting 
Has an influence all its own. 
Vy every word that’s spoken 
Seeds of truth are sown. 
And every live thought that 
a-stealing 
O’er your being must be revealing 
All its force in some appealing 
Little effort—all its own. 


comes 


't makes no difference, old or young, 
You must get in the game. 
While someone makes a 
speech, 
Just let your soul inflame, 
Your voice and hands grow eloquent 
And influence sublime 
Exude itself with temperament 
While you work over time. 


suffrage 


Chorus. 


For every little meeting, etc. 





STANDARD WORKING 
HOURS* 


By Josephine Goldmark, National Con- 
sumers’ League 

In the lives of working people, no 
single factor counts as much for good 
or ill as the length and regularity of 
their working hours. Even such im- 
portant matters as wages, housing, in- 
surance, are subordinate. No reform, 
no betterment, is as important as the 
adjustment of work to human effort. 
All the possibilities of life, tlie work- 
er’s whole plane of existence, rises and 
falls with his scale of time-expendi- 
ture. 

This seems like exaggeration, but it 
is literal truth. Work any man or 
woman to the point of exhaustion, and 
a higher or lower .tandard of living 
becomes a meaningless phrase, Offer 
what opportunities you will to the ex- 
hausted organism, they fall upon ears 
literally deafened, as science has dem- 
onstrated. It would be no more un- 
reasonable to expect to cure an ar- 
senic or phosphorus poisoned person 
by wigher wages, a clean house, or old- 
age insurance, while he continues 
daily to absorb the poison, than to ex- 
pect to cure an exhausted worker by 
those means, 


Fatigue Is Poison 

This is true because the exhausted 
person is literally and actually a 
poisoned person—poisoned by the 
body’s waste products. Fatigue is not 
a philanthropic or sentimental fiction; 
it is a chemical fact. It is the signal 
which gives warning that the limit of 
capacity is approaching. Exhaustion 
follows when the signal is disregarded, 
and the organism is pushed to further 
exertions. 


The Problems of Fatigue 


For the past half century, scientists 
have been studying the intricate prob- 
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lems of fatigue and learning 
in the seclusion of the 

During the same period, 
ple and their friends h 
ing, against the most p 
tion, legislation protecting from indy 
trial over-fatigue and exhaustion ™f 
tween the two groups there ‘ 


Its laws 
laboratory 
Working peo 
ave been Seek 

Seek. 


ower) Oppos 
i. 


has beer 
an unabridged abyss. Those who)... 
: a . YO Nays 

sought legislation year after yea 
ar, sy 


often in vain, have not even know, 
that there were laws of fatigue = 
scientific and demonstra}|e basis “ 
their claims. On the other hand, s wag 
tists and physicians have sj idied ia 
cle and nerve, frog jerk and ) 
flight, in infinite detail, witho; aS yey 
applying the laws and fact: i 
quired to the phenomena o; fat 
the largest classes of our 
the 


Plizeny 


Y, 
cue jr 
POpulatior 
wage-earners. 
The Most Helpless Are 
ploited 

A hundred years ago in England 
efforts began to obtain legis|a: 
tection for the workers. 


Most Ex. 


the 
ve pro 
After a ce; 
tury of human experience, j; remains 
true that in our country the mog: 
helpless workers are still the poc 
ploited. Many are working twelve 
hours a day and seven days a week 

Bethlehem and Pittsburg and other 
steel centers; women are being Worked 
twelve and fourteen hours a da, in 
laundry and box factories and many 
industries subject 
sure. 


ey 


In 


to seasonal pres 
lildren 
Ther 
consid 
ered; but, for examples of the extrs 
est overwork existing among 
working men, let any one read ft), 
xovernment report on the stee] indus 
try in Bethlehem, reinforced by ijeh's 


In only ten states are 
protected by an eight-hours law 
are more cheering facts to b¢ 
m 


today 


“Steel Workers.” For the overwo, 
of women, let anyone read the Go, 
ernment reports on Wage-earning 


women and children; and the Goyern- 
ment reports on the telephoné 
fry; and the working women in 
just before the 
went into effect. 

So far as concerns women, we have 
every year the edifying speciacle of 
the powerful Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion or Retail Merchants’ Association 
at the State Capitols using all their in 
fluence to defeat legislation sought i: 
order to make impossible such ove: 
work as the Government reports de 
scribe. This very year, in California 
Colorado, Washington, Delaware. Ili 
nois and almost every State wher 
legislation to protect working women 
has been sought, the Manufa 
Association has been actively and of 
ficially in the field, opposing any laws 
at all where none have 
isted, as in California and Missouri 
opposing extension of the laws, as in 


indus 
Chi 
cago law 


ten hours 


turers’ 


hitherto ex- 


Illinois and New York, raising the 
well-worn cry that industry will be 
ruined. 


Output Rises With Shorter Day 
These 
most 


powerful interests 
short-sighted _ policy, 
that, economically as well as _ pliysi- 
cally, the long day defeats their own 
best interests, and that output 
productivity rise with the 
working day. To counteract sucli in 
fluences, need to utilize all re 
sources at our command. We need (0 
make it plain that the limitation o! 
working hours is based funda 
mental laws of physiology. The scient- 
ists yet devised the 
of studying industrial fatigue in 

workshop, have _ perfected 
of studying fatigue in 

laboratory. The problem is far mor 


pursue a 


ignorant 


and 


shorter 


we 


upon 


have not means 


the 
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as they 


means 
] 


Cifficult, complicated, as it is, by 


many psychological stimuli and mo- 
tives which make up our 
Thus, for instance, an effort was mat 
to study the fatigue of working sir! 
by ordinary methods of laboratory ! 


vestigation, and it was found that 
eX- 


daily /ilé 


interest of the experiments or tlie 
citement of 
hour made the giris seem fresll 
more vigorous at the close of a 
day than at the beginning. What We 
need are not isolated studies with 1 
appropriate methods of measurement 
but comprehensive plans for conse¢! 
tive studies of the new problems 


ne 


the approaching closils 
and 


long 


‘Yo gauge industrial fatigue 2m 
study the far-reaching effects of ove™ 
work among industrial workers !* * 
large undertaking. It can never 
carried out adequately by existing 
agencies. Even medical inspectors © 
factories (hitherto almost totally lack 
ing in our Jabor departments, bul 
doubtedly soon to be added) are nol 





equipped to do this work. 
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“NO GAINFUL OCCUPATION” 


When the last census before this was taken, strong objec- 
tions were made by women in all parts of the country to the old 
custom of describing wives and mothers who do not work for 
Wages as having “no occupation.” So widespread was the pro- 
test that this time the census enumerators have been instructed 
to enter such women as having “no gainful occupation.” This 
is more accurate and less offensive. 

Now comes in a new complication. It has leaked out 
through various channels that the census clerks have been or- 
dered to tabulate prostitutes as women having “no gainful oc- 
cupation.” Sociologists protested, and said that the informa- 
tion as to the number of such women might be painful, but was 
needed. They urged that the census should let in the light. 
Finally, Victor Berger, the solitary Socialist member of Con- 
gress, wrote officially to the head of the department, asking if 
it were true that such instructions had been given to the clerks, 
and, if so, why? 

The answer has now been published. It presents the question 
in a new light. It is to the effect that very few of these women 
give a true answer to the census enumerator when he asks their 
occupation. The enumerator has no authority to state it other- 
wise than as they give it. If the census reported only the num- 
ber of women who acknowledge this discreditable profession as 
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the least, that the two should be set down in the census under 
the same description. When women have a voice in the govern- 
ment, they will probably have ingenuity enough to invent differ- 


‘ent classifications in the census for widely differing classes of 


women. A. 8S. B. 


A PURE-FOOD CASE 


A case has lately happened in Pennsylvania that illustrates 
the close connection between politics and the interests of the 
housewife. 

In Philadelphia there recently arrived at the Reading Rail- 
way Station a shipment of eggs in so decayed a condition that 
the consignee refused to accept it. The Reading Railway 
maintains a department for the disposal of decomposed eatables 
thrown on its hands in this way. The head of this department, 
a man named Wilson, sent the eggs to a commission house to 
be sold. They were discovered there by officers of the State 
Board of Health. Wilson was arrested for violation of the pure 
food laws, indicted and brought to trial. The case came before 
a judge named Wiltbank, who directed the jury to acquit in 
spite of the evidence. Wilson was only an employee of the 
Reading Railroad, he said, and his act, being in the line of his 
duty, was really the act of that corporation. But the Reading 
Railway, he further declared, was not responsible, because it 
did not direct the sale within the meaning of the statute. That 
is, the Reading Railway Company did not specifically order 
these particular eggs to be sold. Wilson had been furnished 
with printed instructions directing him in a general way how 
to perform his duties, so that when he was confronted with 
the egg question he knew just what to do without getting any 
special orders. 

Two hours later two ordinary individuals appeared before 
Judge Wiltbank charged with selling decayed onions. They 
were not employed by any railroad, but had sold the onions on 
their own individual responsibility. The judge fined each $60. 

The effect of this decision is that the Reading Railway may 
sell as much decomposed and impure food as it chooses, but 
private citizens may not. Thus a judge-made law adds another 
special privilege to the list of those already held by Pennsyl- 
vania railway corporations. 

Judge Wiltbank was elected for a ten-year term of office. 
It was impossible for the voters to know when they elected him 
that he would render this decision. He cannot be impeached, 
because he is only “interpreting the law in accordance with 
his judgment.” Until his ten-year term expires, the public must 
submit to being poisoned. 

Judge Wiltbank, by this decision, has done more to promote 
the movement for the recall of judges than a score of radical 
orators could do in a year. Would he have been as likely to 
strain a legal technicality in the interest of the railroad and 
against the interest of the public if he had known that he was 
subject to recall—and especially if the housewives of Phila- 
delphia had had a vote in the matter? A. 8. B. 





WANTED, A DUET 





The opponents of equal suffrage charge its advocates with 
entertaining a contempt for men, They insist that to ask votes 
for women is to imply that men are incompetent. The accusa- 
tion is absurd. The suffragists believe, with Abraham Lincoln, 
that all the people know more than any part of the people; and 
that in making laws to deal with the welfare of children, with 
housekeeping (on a municipal scale), with the wholesomeness 
ot food, and other like subjects that are especially in women’s 
line, men are at an undue disadvantage without the co-opera- 
tion of their natural helpers, the women. 

Nowhere is this more conspicuous than in dealing with the 
country’s most valuable assets, the children. How many of 
our cities are so arranged as to give all the children the best 
possible chance to grow up healthy in body and mind? How 
many large cities are there in which thousands of children do 
not perish every year from bad air, unsanitary tenements, 
impure milk, and other preventable conditions? As the Hon. 
Frederic C. Howe says, when you go to the City Hall you can 
get millions for docks, but when you ask for thousands for 
playgrounds, you are told that there is no money. Men realize 
the full importance of docks; they do not realize the full im- 
portance of giving every child a safe place to play. So our 
docks and railroads, and our material development generally 
are the wonder of the world, while the condition of our city 
children is the sorrow of the philanthropist. 

A newly-rich woman, it is said, once sent for a pianist. 
She thought of engaging him to play at her parties, but she 
wanted to test him first. She greeted him amiably, and said, 
“Now just sit down and play a few duets, so as to let me see 
what you can do.” The poor pianist was nonplussed. The 
trouble was not that he was not a competent musician, but 
that he had not four hands. The work of government nowa- 
days is complex and intricate. It does ‘not consist mainly of 
fighting as in the ruder times, but deals in a thousand intimate 
ways with the comfort, the cleanliness, and the physical and 
moral well-being of the community. The things that have not 
been adequately attended to are precisely those which appeal 
especially to women. For the best and most harmonious results, 
the regulation of human affairs ought to be a duet. Men have 
hitherto been expected to play this complicated duet with only 
one pair of hands; and it is no reflection upon their general 
capacity or competence if the outcome has not been wholly a 
success. We may hope for better results when the two sides 
of the house take up the music, and learn to play it together— 
with some mistakes at first, no doubt, but to a glorious and 
rejoicing conclusion. A. S. B. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





She was sitting on a park bench. With one hand she kept 
a baby carriage in motion. She was pale, thin, ugly, fagged. She 
could not have been more than twenty-six or seven, but beside 





the number actually following it, the figures would be a prepos- | 
terous underestimate. The census clerks have therefore been 
instructed to add these women to those having “no gainful oc- | 
cupation.” 

The explanation is intelligible, but not altogether satisfac- 
tory. The domestic occupations of a wife and mother, if well 
performed, are highly profitable to the community, though they 
bring no pecuniary gain to herself. The occupation of the pros- 
titute, though it brings her a pecuniary payment, is pernicious 
both to herself and to the community. It is anomalous, to say 


her in a row sat three children and at her feet squatted a fourth, 


|—with the baby, five in all. The children had narrow heads and 


pale colored eyes. All had an appearance of gravity, a timid, re- 
pressed look, as if they feared something. 

There they sat huddled together under a tree in the beauti- 
ful park. What were they doing? Where did they come from? 
Where would they go at night? No one cared. No one asked. 
Later they would trail away and disappear unquestioned into the 
great East Side. 

Was there anything noble, inspiring, enviable in that group? 


What possible joy could that woman have in those wre 
doomed little human creatures? What future was Possible ve 
the ill-nourished, unintelligent, ugly little children themselves» 
Was there anything there to make the State proud ang weleie 
to that woman? Was there anything there to make for the bet 
terment of the human race? 

Yet no one was shocked. Passersby hardly glanced at then 
Their like is not uncommon, Only it so happened (they were go 
pitiably quiet) they almost seemed conscious of their fate: the 
look of those whom Maeterlinck has called “Les Avertis” 
to dwell in those staring children’s eyes. 

Over on the East Side on a hot night the streets swarm with 
little tots, swarm with girls and boys. Often the babies are 
pretty with laughing eyes and bobbing curls and the childrey 
gather in groups and dance if a stray hand organ comes that 
way. They deck themselves in gay bits of ribbon and the young 
girls are often charming. But even for these what does the 
future hold? Their very gaiety is sad. For right there before 
them is their almost certain fate. Their mothers in loose blouses 
and sagging belts, rolled-up sleeves and unadorned skirts 
sit on the doorsteps or stand leaning against the railings, stout, 
aged, tired; these old young women watch their children op the 
street and know what is before them. As one woman expresseq 
it, “The young girls all seem weak and used up after they are 
turned twenty; I suppose it’s the hard work.” 

And yet they are not dissatisfied. The very dregs of )ife 
are offered them, but they do not rebel. They note it sadly as 
if all this were natural. Dirt, sweltering heat, foul air, bad foog, 
cheap clothes, cheap houses—and nothing better for them eyer 
Yet, wonderfully, they do not rebel. 

They do not rise in anger that their children have only the 
dirty streets for playgrounds and work instead of school, tha: 
they are made old and weak before their time and must be hud. 
dled up and sleepless throughout the torrid nights of summer 
while just a litthe way beyond—a very little way—are rows of 
great, quiet, empty houses, doors and windows locked and board 
ed up because, forsooth, “no one” can bear the heat of the town 
in summer. There are rows of these houses. Yet the great 
East Side does not complain. 

Their children drink poisoned milk and die, their daughters 
cough themselves to heaven with the great white plague, but 
the mothers do not demand the reason why. Their husbands are 
killed and crippled by the score, and never a bit of help comes 
to the widow. Well, they say, that’s the law. They do not ask 
what law, or who made the law that puts so great a weight on 
them. 

And so it all goes on. It is 80 common a story that no one 
takes any heed of it. No one—except the Reformers. 

And what are they doing? Have you ever asked how long it 
is since we all knew that tuberculosis is a perfectly preventable 
disease? How long it is since we have known how to cure it? 
But it still rages on. Have you ever asked why we have so many 
child labor committees? We all know children toil cruelly and 
that it is without excuse. But still children toil on. We all 
know the city slums are criminal, but the slums do not disap- 
pear. 

Did it ever occur to you that the way to stop these things 
and the only way is for those women and men—the vicitims—to 
refuse to submit to such conditions any longer? It has not oc 
curred to them, not to many of them, yet. But it is possible to 
make that mother on the park bench an instrument of a great 
revolt. 

It is this that we women who demand the vote should 
preach. Not that the vote alone will prevent the five helpless 
horrible little children from coming into the world, or will tear 
down the slums. We know that the vote, whether of men or 
women, can never express or carry out more than the communi 
ty is ready for—the majority of the community. But the poor 
form the majority of every community. The overcrowded East 
Side could, by its vote, turn any election any way it wished. Bul 
it can do nothing while it remains purposeless and ignorant 0! 
its own welfare and its own power. It may be sullen or angry, 
but it will accomplish nothing until it knows definitely what I 
wants. 


tched, 


seemed 


But when those wronged women have the right to vole, 
and they soon will, it is so written on the wall,—the very nO0\ 
elty of it will make them ask what to do with this new right 
They will find themselves suddenly a political power without 
any party affiliations whatever, without traditions, without fear 
They can do what they will. The great thing is for them lv 
know what they will to do. 

To those who have eyes and will not see there is 4 terrible 
punishment. We know it to be moral death. 

To those who have eyes, but cannot see, it is possible 
bring the gift of sight. 

But upon those who see and who understand is laid a hea\) 
responsibility. To them it is commanded to go forth into the 
highways and the byways and preach the Gospel, so that th 
poor dead awake. When once awake, they will do the rest, they 
will not hesitate. Solidly as a unit, women will take the right ol 
decent life for every little child. But they must do it them 
selves. There can be no help for the great East Side excep! 
through the great East Side itself. 


to 


ese 


Jessie Ashlie) 


eee rs 
I have seen or heard of more party politics in school matte 


in one block in Albany, Buffalo, or Philadelphia than in : 
103,925 square miles of Colorado soil.—Mrs. Helen L. Grenfel 





Women have brought into politics an element of gravity 
that is not unrefreshing. When one woman dropped her ballo” 
into the box and made the sign of the cross, not a mau in the 
booth smiled.—Ellis Meredith. 
ote, but | 
f the 
as 4 


Many women think it would be unfeminine to V 
needn't be at all. When it comes to the actual casting x 
ballot, I can think of a dozen ways to make it as attractive ly 
bridge party. And as for neglecting the home and the <oee 
it is for the betterment of these that we want the ballot. 
Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay. 


q ‘i , State 
We have in Colorado the most advanced laws of ~ the 
in the Union for the care and protection of the home a in 


ese laws, 
Th + the 


mes, ba8 
sly and 


children, the very foundation of the Republic. 
my opinion, would not exist at this time if it were st e 
powerful influence of woman suffrage, which, at all © 
been back of them and those who have consci 
faithfully administered them.—Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 
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The Housekeeper and the Ballot 


often told that the home is 
I have been 

for over 25 years. 
a department in my 
that is not affected by 





We are 
man’s proper sphere. 


\ 


house keeper 


rhere is not 
eping 


ouseke 


olities , . 
The immigration question affects 


eervant question. The tariff ques- 
iffects the prices of the materi- 
furnish our 


1 
on + 


« which we buy to 
: Municipal politics force them- 

ives upon our attention daily. If 
a cea pe not clean it is very dif- 
keep the home clean. If the 
and refuse be not taken away 

it is difficult to keep the 
ome in a sanitary condition. If, 
shrough politics, the hose of the fire 
epartment be rotten, what redress has 
he non-voting housekeeper? If the 
department be inefficient or 
orrupt through politics in what way 
1y homes protected against bur- 


are OU 


Ai 


oles 


ficult to 
irbast 


regularly 


the 


olice 


glary: 
The 
our dc 


milk that is furnished to us at 
yy every morning is supposed to 
heen inspected carefully in the 
iairies; but if the Health Department 
fails to do its duty, if the inspectors 
are appointed, not through efficiency 
hut through political affiliations, then 
we are in danger of having disease in 
If the meat sent to our 
tables comes from slaughter houses 
which are filthy in the extreme, or 
if it has come from tuberculous cattle, 
which we are told are being dumped 
into New York because there is no 
regular provision for the inspection 
of cattle in our State, then what re- 
iress has the non-voting housekeeper? 
The groceries may be so impure that 
they could not be sold within the bor- 
ders of another State which is not as 
ax in this particular as our own. In 
fact, I happen to know that some of 
the food which we purchase in New 
York City is being prepared and 
yacked in dirty tenement hovels. An 
of the Consumers’ League 
year found in a dirty tenement 
room nuts being picked by a young 
girl with a tuberculous hand, and these 
nuts were being packed, without being 
in a jar marked “Health 


have 


our homes. 


inspector 


last 


cleaned, 
Food.” 

We women are taxed for everything 
in the home. We are taxed for the 
ground that we occupy, for the water 
that we use, for everything that we eat 
ind drink and use and wear; and we 
ure told that “taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny.” But, when ap- 
plied to human beings of the feminine 
gender it no longer is tyranny. 

We are told not to meddle with poli- 
meddle with every de- 
partment of our home, and of its en- 
vironment. Politics decide whether a 
shall at the corner or 
whether a gambling house shall be in 
the immediate vicinity to entice our 
boys, and whether we shall have ade- 
quate transportation facilities, so that 
our home may be accessible to the 
family cirele and friends. 


ues Politics 


saloon be 


Polities interfere with the education 
of our children, and, if we are work- 
ing women, politics actually control 
‘he regulation of our employment. In- 
deed, it is through my interest in the 
Consumers’ League, a society formed 
or the purpose of ameliorating the 
of working women, that I 
interested in the suffrage 
movement, 


condition 
He ame 


I found 
omen, 


that the demands of the 
their pleas for justice, were 
‘onstantly pushed aside, as, for in- 
‘tance, in the matter of low pay for 
‘eachers and for prison matrons. May 
Say here, as one of the ladies on the 
other side said that there is equal pay 
‘or sanitary inspectors of New York 


\ 


“ity, that I know something of that 
‘latter? | have been an inspector 
vit} 

“Out pay of the Health Board of 


New York City for some time. I mean 
“al T was honorary inspector. They 
very glad to appoint me an hon- 
Y inspector without any remun- 
“ration, but those women who were 
inspectors of the Board of 
were asked for their resigna- 
hie Ps those who refused to resign 
smissed, on the plea that there 


Were 
rary 


Sanitary 
Health 


lhe ref 


_ ore at present we have only men 
‘tary inspectors in the Department 
' Health in New York City. When 
“<W that the demands of the women 


vere 


Sar 


‘ bushed aside because they were 
: politcal importance, it seemed to 
hat if 1 really wished to uplift 


the working women, I must work for 
their enfranchisement. 

is a fact proven already by the re- 
sults obtained, for instance, in Col- 
In Colorado there is equal pay for 
equal work done by employees of the 
State, and in Colorado women hold re- 
sponsible positions, political positions, 
and they are not deprived of their 
positions, as was the case recently of 
a postmistress in a neighboring vil- 
lage to ours, whose position was want- 
ed by a man who wished to use it for 
political She had served 
the State faithfully, but that made no 
difference. Her 
away from her. 


purposes. 
position was taken 
In Colorado the wom- 
an who has served three 
State Superintendent 
struction states that 


terms 
of Public 
the women 
their power as voters to improve the 
conditions of their homes. Instead of 


as 
In- 


use 


taking less interest in their homes, 
the interest has increased. The first 


thing that they did was to establish 
manual training in the 
chairs of domestic economy 
State Agricultural College and State 
Normal School; and Mrs. Grenfell)! 
says that interest in the old-fashioned 
womanly arts has actually increased 
since the women have had votes.—Ad- 
dress delivered before the Judiciary 
Committee of the New York Legisla- 
ture, Feb. 19, 1908, by Mrs. Maude 
Nathan. 


and 
in the 


schools 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Editor Woman’s Journal: 
I wish the following 
amendment to the Constitution: 
Object of the Association: To obtain 
for women political, legal and social 
Alice Henry. 


to submit 


equality. 


A CORRECTION 








In the article last week headed 
“Hoots and Howls,” for House of 
Lords read House of Commons. 

LEGAL STATUS—COLO- 

RADO 
(Continued from Page 251) 

13. Yes. 

14. Yes. 

15. Yes. 

16. Yes. 

17. No. 

18. Husband and wife can testify 


only when the action is a proceeding 
of one against the other or when crim- 


inal action for crime committed by 
one against the other. 

19. Yes. 

20. Yes. 

21. Yes. 

22. Women’s salaries are not as 


high as those paid men. 

23. Several county superintendents 
of schools are women. The fourth 
woman now occupies the position as 
State superintendent, 


24, All. 

25. Yes. 

26. Yes. 

27. Women are eligible to all elec- 
tive offices. 

28. No. 

29. Yes. 

30. Yes. 

31. Women physicians may be (and 


are) appointed as examiners in luna- 


cy, but may not serve as jurors in 
lunacy cases. 

32. No. 

33. No. 

34. 18. 

35. Two years’ imprisonment. 

36. No punishment but provision 
that proven father be assessed dam- 


ages payable in bulk or annually for 
support of child until 18 years. 

37 ~Felony. 
Adequate except 
mum penalty is given. 
more than ten years’ imprisonment. 

39. The term “pandering” is not 
found in the statutes or common law 
of this State. 


that mini- 
Penalty is not 


88 no 





Note: If any lawyer of the State should 
discover an error in any of these answers, 
he will confer a great favor by writing 
me directly his correction and the author- 
ity for his statement.—Catherine Waugh 
McCulloch. 





| 
44. A constitutional amendment has | 
been passed and all women can vote | 
with the same qualifications as men. 


This is no undeveloped theory. It | 


| National 
orado, where women are enfranchised. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
American Woman Suffrage 
Association, being incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, 


poe Ge Oe Bi cc vavewescs , principal 
| and interest to be applied by such as- 


| 





40. No class of persons are dis- 
franchised in this State, except aliens | 
and those serving sentence In fails | 
and prisons. 

41. No. 

42. All. 

43. It has extended all powers to 
women. 


sociation for the support and promo- 
tion of the cause of woman suffrage. 


Signed 


REPORT OF THE SUSAN B. 
ANTHONY MEMORIAL 
FUND 


Contributions Through Organization 
Civics Club of Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Woman’s Civic League of Ever- 
Oe. TOM, cbccenweuenceucss 5. 
Friends and Members of the 
Arlington Civic Club, N. J.. 
The Professional Women’s 
Club, Boston, Mass.......... 


$9.80 
00 
5.50 


5.00 


The Modern Woman's Club, 
Syracuse, N. ¥....+:>:; cekue 5.00 

La Jolla, Calif., Woman’s Club 5.00 

Trenton Civics Club (collec- 


a ee er ere 4.65 
New Orleans Woman's Club... 2.00 
The Fortnightly Club, Vin- 

a ere ae 2.00 
Ida Grove Civic Club, Ida 

Ce BO ons kina weetenshs 2.00 
Women’s Reading Club, Still- 

a 2.00 
Current Events Club, Hamilton, 

ee Sacdcvcaseewn ras seRwes 2.00 


The 
Saginaw, 


Saginaw Reading Club, 


Serer reer 2.00 


Society for Political Study, N. 
Be SN nec epieaeke earns x4 2.00 

Saturday Club of Leavenworth, 
RS ee cee ae eee we 2.00 


The Woman’s Club of Spring- 

CA Ce ce tate serene eee 2.00 
The Woman's Literary Club of 

Risine Bat, TG. 6ccscercevss 2.80 
Cairo Woman's Club, Cairo, Il. 2.00 
Des Moines Woman’s Club, Des 

MOINGS, LOWE .ccscesccsenes 2.00 
Woman's Glub, Glen Ridge, 

a eer Tre ee TT 2.00 
The Woman’s Century Club of 

Seattle, Wash. ....cccccccces 2.00 
The Aesthetic Club of Little 

Ae. BOR, 6 cccsvavneececees 2.00 
Monday Club of Lafayette, Ind. 2.00 
Woman’s Literary Club of Day- 

CO. GO cccvccnencecosvens 2.00 
Fortnightly Club of Monmouth, 

REAR err re 2.00 
Progressive Culture Club of 

The Decaturs, New Decatur, 

|) Pee eerrrerrr sy Ter ere ea 2.00 
The Columbian Club, Markesan, 

Wc ctaiwees ed anne een eres 2.00 
The Woman’s Century Club of 

Vancouver, Wash.........-+.. 2.00 
The Ladies’ Literary Club of 

Cedar Rapids, lowa......... 2.00 
The Monday Night Club of 

Waupaca, Wis........ceeees- 2.00 
The Cosmos Club, Carthage, 

MR. 2 cule eee kam oes ee ee ee 2.00 
The Woman's Club of Roslin- 

Gale. TERRE. 6cccesscervesnes 2.00 
The Manchester Shakespeare 

Club, Manchester, N. H...... 2.00 


Woman’s Club of Central, Ky.. 2.00 
The Woman's Club of Aurora 

| ee etre ie 2.00 
Omaha Woman's Club ........ 2.00 
Outlook Club of Maquoketa, 

RT Ter rec 2.00 
Woman's Club of Riverside, 

| AP ererewrrer es rye 2.00 
West Side Forestry Club of 

Topeka, Kan......-s+.+esse+- 2.00 


The Woman’s Club of Downers, 


Ill. 1.00 


Hypatia Club, Trinidad, Colo.. 1.00 
The Saturday Circle, Terre 
Mamta. TRB... .ccccescewnsess 1.00 
Monday Club, Dacorah, Iowa.. 1.00 
Travelers’ Club, Granville, Ohio 
(collection) ....esccccvescces 1.75 
Rhode Island Woman's Suffrage 
BanOCIGtIOR 2.1 cccncesevecser 40.00 


Political Equality Club, Meri- 
Gem, COMM. ..ccccrecsovcseces 
New Jersey State Suffrage As- 
sociation 
Equal Suffrage Club, Newport, 


200.00 


30.00 


ie pac edadesareeebet pee? 30.00 
Maine Woman Suffrage Asso- 

PTET eT et Te ee 30.00 
Eight Members of the Spring- 

field. Mass., Equal Suffrage 

ROO. cis s cekinedasarere 29.00 
Fairmont, West Va., Political 

Equality League.........-++- 25.00 
New Orleans Era Club........ 25.00 


Chicago Political Equality 


ee PE TE TET Ce . 18.45 
Collection at Birthday Party, 
San Diego Equal Suffrage 
Ammociation ...ccsccceccseces 11.75 
Brookline Equal Suffrage Club, 
Brookline, Mass..........+++ 10.00 
Elyria, Ohio, Suffrage Club... 10.00 
Utah State Suffrage Association 10.00 
Cambridge, Mass., Political 
Equality Association........ 10.00 
Massachusetts Suffrage Associa- 
tion and Friend..........-- 6.00 
Southside Club, Chicago....... 5.00 
Equal Suffrage Association, Bay 
City, Mich......ccsccccecse 5.00 
| Hyde Park Political Equality 
League, Chicago...........- 5.00 
Lexington, Mass., Equal Suf- 
frage League .......+--+-++- 5.00 
Boone, lowa, Equal Suffrage 
| PPE TTS TT TLE 5.00 
| College Equal Suffrage League, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa........+-++- 5.00 
Equal Suffrage League, Univer- 
sity of Chicago ...........--- 5.00 


! 
College Equal Suffrage League, 





RUCS REPAIR: > 

















Re eer re 5.00 Whi 7 
sre Club, Trenton, N. J..... 5.00 | mer isan advantageous time for A 
Montgomery Co., Pa. (Through See made in the furnishings 

Matilda R, Hays)..... a: Ses ties wien Satie 
Political Equality Club, Univer- a KY hangings opal 7 an al sed 

sity } ry EO NET EAE ’ us @® most eflicien agent ‘or this 
Tenn. haar SED Associa- _ ee Se 

> penal genrrtepeaiog 2.50 ARMENIAN RUG AND CARPET 
Local Suffrage Club, Memphis, RENOVATING WORKS 

Rg brates a carta ee eesE 2.50 | 15 TEMPLE PLACE Tel., Ox. 3025 
Moline, Ill, Equal Suffrage Booklet mailed upon request 

NN at oa eidae need 2.00 
es Bs Me os so se heweed ns 1.00 ‘6 
Era Club, New Orleans, La.... 25.00 W L ” 
Bradford Political Equality oman and abor 

RS A sae 5.00 s . ’ 

Woman's Club, Seymour, Ky.. 2.00 Olive Schreiner’s Great Book 
Woman's Equal Suffrage Asso- P 

ciation, Louisville, Ky....... 5.00 Every Suffragist needs it. On sale 
Custer Center Equality Club, at Headquarters 

aca tore ite res ral ge a 3.00 
Kentucky Equal Rights Asso- 505 Fifth Avenue 

Ss coat one omen eee 5.00 . 

Sarah L. Richards Altruistic $1.37 postpaid, 

ION ck 6 occ s canes odes 2.00 
Study Club, Devil's Lake, N. D. 1.00 
Westwood Woman's Club of JUS SUFFRAGII 

Cincinnatl .....sccssesccsees 2.00 The Organ of the International 
Greenwich Equal Suffrage 

EE OP 12.47 Woman Suffrage Alliance 
Collegiate Branch, Woman Suf- Published monthly, in English, by 

frage Association, Kalamazoo, Mavtina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade 

NS oe ie cseyaneees 45.40 | Rotterdam, Holland; price 82 cents a 
Oleta Woman Suffrage Club.... 1.35 | year. Gives the news of the organized 
Essex County Woman's Suffrage movement for woman suffrage all over 

DE ee ec cekekhanaty 15.65 | “he world, 

Deer Creek Suffrage Club...... 2.00 The Woman's Journal will forward 
Political Equality League of subscriptions, if desired; but in that 

TORE acccterecmisesscaveee’s 7.50 | case 18 cents additional should be 
Rochester Political Equality enclosed to cover cost of money 

ES cena cua oe iiake heen 100.00 | order and postage, 

Young Suffragists’ Club of 

NS ER rrr rrr 19.46 
Newport County Woman Suf- T H E F O R E R U N N E k 

I Cee: i scceeeeewne 10.00 A ment PS awn é 
The Anthony Circle .......... 5.00 edited y od tone written, 
Chicago Equality League...... 5.00 ed, owned and published by 

Equal Franchise League of CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
Lansdowne, PR... cscceccees 52.00 

Political Equality League of 67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A. 
ES eae 10.00 Subscription per year: 

Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- ces a, $1.25 a ae 
tion for Good Government. . 5.00 oe 

Jorryu > itipes I) FY 

Po OWE nn ee cn, 6.00) acti magaxine cortios Mra, Gilman's bes 

: ‘ ; : . ‘ und est work, her social philosophy, 

Bevests. Hew TORR so oscsrvcase 5.00 | verse, satire, fiction, ethical teaching, 
Cincinnati Woman Teachers’ ~—s and comment, 
pS ee ee 2.00 | in ‘ee he pomen-neae te Women, and 
> : ; etter methods of Child- 
Plainfield and N. Plainfield culture; for the New Ethics, the New 
Equal Suffrage League...... 9.09 | Beonomics, the New World we are to 

Electic Club, Hackensack, N.J. 2.00) "Suttragiste wit eee 

y , He sack, N. J. “. Suffragists will find in “The Forerun- 

Herman Mason New York Chap- ol ree = Pn. gum pol their 

OP CS i vnisd tsi wteenes 5.00 x. he ght on old ones. 
Onset Equal Suffrage league, ant pan 0008 pa, ae ve a 
BN cca canes Ree eee e wae 2.50 tnis.-canend 
Kqual Suffrage Section of 
Pauch Club, Rivington, N. J... 12.00 af +4 ® 
— ——. Woman Suffrage _— By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
" ( TTRTTTEREAT TORT CR dD. , : a : 
Worcester Woman Suffrage Concerning “Chfldnen  sa2..-s.222222, A 
SD vic cebeacwenes cenneees 5.00 | lu This Our World (verse).......... 1.25 
Woman's Health Protective As- a Yellow Wallpaper (story)....... 50 
dean eet - nS F pM, TC 1.10 
SN, ee inc pans e ans 5.00 | Human Work .....-...... 1.12 
Belmont Equal Suffrage League, (Now ready) °°" ‘ 
Sg tga AO Rad RR Ale 5.00 What Disathe Did (novel) .......... 1.09 
Woman’s Atheneaum of Park Wome Cuter 
RM bec cicadeeendewns 2.00 
Woman’s Study Club of White- 
ee Oy Sekt enketseniess 2.00 
Kennett Equal Suffrage Society, Anne C. Burleigh ............ 10.00 
RESIS RENE AE IE O06 OE EP OPONG 505680 dis 00-40006008 10.00 
Munroe Political Equality Club 1.00] Mary Jackson, N. Y. .......... 10.00 
Churchville Political Equality eee i. ME ie ccccvcevens 10.00 
OS RT RELI Cel Nee 1.00} In memory of Mother, Bertha 
Roca Equal Suffrage Club, Neb. 5.00 GRE OOCR? GRMNG. 0occcsccees 10.00 
Greenwich Equal Franchise Dr. Helen C, Putnam, R. I.... 10.00 
Ceetes. COMM. s010vns0entens 90.00 | Dr. Mary Long, Colo...... - 10.00 
Woman Suffrage Club of De- Jean M. Gordon, La........... 10.00 
R= A al Se A aa 3.00 | Grace C. Watts, La............ 10.00 
Minnesota Woman Suffrage As- Grace C, Chamberlain, La..... 10.00 
Oe eee 3.50 | Laura Clay, Ky...........00.. 10.00 
Cannister Club, N. Y.......... 5.00 | Eliaa Tappan, N. Y............ 10.00 
Lyons Civic Club, N. Y........ 5.00 | J. T. McConnell, Ohio......... 10.00 
Uneida Political Equality Club, Mrs, John F,. Sheppard, N. Y... 10.00 
ee EE aes ese eee es 1.36 | Mary Johnston, Va............ 10.00 
ater, Clad, M.. Vriicscscavds 11.85 | Mary Hutcheson Page, Mass.. 10.00 
Mason City Equal Suffrage Club 7.60 | Alice T. Jenkins, Washington, 
College Equal Suffrage League 5.00 BRS Rn ee ee 10.00 
Pearl River Political Equality Annie E. Wallecutt, Mass...... 10.00 
——S 2 Serer ey 5.00 | Mrs. Otto Joachim, La. ....... 10.00 
Peru Suffrage Club, “See 10.00 Dr. Jennie Medley coeesececce 10.00 
The Brightalstone Club of Lydia V. Cop and Friend..... 2.00 
Brighton-Allston, Mass..... 15.00 | Emma C. Bascom ............. 2.00 
A Dozen of Us Club, Conners- Mrs. May L. Hopkins ......... .50 
EO ROE 9.96 | AVS... B WHMIS wc cesicces .50 
The Fortnightly Club of Fargo, Mrs. R. B. Willard TREE EEL EE ES .25 
9, RR eR eT eae ee 2.00 | Robert Libney, Anna Libney, 
New York University Chapter STOO TROMONOR cevccedceses 1.00 
CO EAMG, coke sens 0s 5.00 1 See.. LOW GC, Fe ov vestvvccces 5.00 
Society for Better Laws for eer ee 12.00 
Women and Children, Mass.. 8.75 |Grace Moore ..........+++.4+- 1.50 
College Hill Progress Club, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph McClunn.. 1.00 
Me er a ee ee, S06 Tae: GO cerewenvsrecesseses 5.00 
Mrs. Fannie E. Smith......... 1.00 
Contributions Through Plan and Mrs. M. L. O’Neal, Cal........ 2.00 
, Florence E. M. Mackay........ 2.00 
Otherwise Mrs. Wm. M. Johnston........ .25 
Irene Lewison and sister, N. Y..1000.00 | Dora Bryan ..............006. .50 
Laura Clay, By... .csccccvvess TODDS CREED TOTEM 6 ccccccccccrvccess .50 
Susanna Otis, LM......sesceeee PR SO eee .50 
Sarah Clay Bennett, Ky...... pe ee re .25 
Anna Howard Shaw, Pa....... 100.00 | Jane J. Harris ............06.. 25 
Hannah S. Luscomb, Mass..... 100.00 | Mary W. Coles ............06. .25 
M. C. D., Washington, D. C.... 100.00 | Catharine B. Lippincott ...... 50 
Martha S. Kimball, N. H...... 100.00 | Elizabeth L. Gillingham....... 25 
Inez Milholland, N. Y......---- 100.00 | Sarah Gilbert Leacher......... 50 
Lady Cook, England.......... 50.00 | Louise S. McDowell........... 52 
Jessie Ashley, N. Y.........-+-- 60.00 | Mary L. Dibble ......0ccce00. 25 
Caroline I. Reilly, N. Y........ 30.00 | Elizabeth H. Dibble .......... 2.00 
Vida Milholland, N. Y......... 30.00 | Mrs. L. Ashmouth ............ -50 
SS 0 BARA 25.00 | MOTY J. COMME coccccccccccces .50 
Sarah Wadsworth ............ 25.00 | Mrs. Harry 8. Willard........ 50 
Mary EB. Lapham ..........+-. 25.00 | Mrs. M. M. Sanford ........... 50 
Eleanor Hamlin ........-+++- 25.00 | Mrs. J. W. Crawford .......... 50 
Mary Van Allen .........+.++- 25.00 | Mrs. M. J. Reynolds ......... .25 
Frances Farrell ........+++e+e. 20.00 | Harriet B. Evans ............ 5.00 
Oe  PRNEE cca csecvesccenes 7 tt, ay, 4.00 
Victoria F. Walter ........... S550 tee GC. By BD ovccccecdvas 10 
Abby B. Sheldon .......-....+-- 10.00 | Eleanor S. Mack ............. 5.00 
Ella Hawley Crossett, N. Y.... 10.00 | Mrs. Dill E. Elkerton.......... 1.00 
Adelaide M. Harding .......--- 10.00 | Mrs. Asa A. Sanborn, Florence 
Mrs. C. H. Rioch ...........-. 10.00} Sanborn, Morley Sanborn.... 10.00 
Dr. Mary A. Smith, Mass. 10.00 | Beatrice Weaver .............. 2.00 
cia Se MOE ss cendeexniveds 10.00 | Susie E. L. Nichols ........... 5.00 
Carey W. Worthington ........ 10.00 | Mrs. Harriet Phillips ......... 5.00 
Susan Whiting Ives........--- 10,00 | Annie Heacock ........cccces 1.10 
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Jeanie AmtheMy ....<0.ccecess 5.00 | meetings on the Isle of Shoals. The| without visiting the headquarters of | peared ready to stand another hour] well known as the author of th 
. l Wo _— »¢ ~wore . 2 “De > > > ” a e 
Lena M. Stevens ...........-- 1.00 | relation of personal experiences in|the American suffrage paper. Speak- | listening to the answers to questions. Paulette Boheme” articles in the 
M. F. Eustis .....-+-+++++eee 1.00 Russia by Mrs. Barrows and the/ing of how equal suffrage works in| Miss Lucy Burns, a Vassar graduate, Evening Telegraph; Miss Olga cp... 
Mrs. A. J. Pennock 1.00 y E aes i 8 TOSS 
I abe Corson Trax ..........+- 100| reading of extracts from Mme.|New South Wales, he said that in his | and later a student at Yale and at the | #4 Miss Jennie Routz, both officers op working 
Mabel Potter Daggett ppehectngs es 1.00 | Breshkovsky deeply interested the au-}Country no one makes any comment | University of Berlin, generously do- the ward suffrage leagues in this city: 
Sarah Gilbert, Ky.........++-- 3.00 | dience and commanded sympathy. At | at seeing women at the polls. Women |nated her services during the entire Miss Virginia P. Robinson, Presiden} 
Harriet M. Doane .........--- a the close of the meeting several|Vvote as a matter of course. He said first week to the Pennsylvania State | Of the Louisville, Ky., Assoclation: 
Le Hilt res ee at 1.00| Pressed forward with unexpected of- that he wanted to call attention to, Association, under whose auspices the ates Caroline Katzenstein, Secretary i 
Mary M. Stone .........++.+-- 2.00 | fers of money to help make more com-|the fact that the vote is not an end | open-air campaign is being conducted. | f the Pennsylvania Headquarters, anq st 
Alice W. Emerson........-.--- 1.00] fortable the venerable exile and|in itself, but a means of growth and| Miss Burns has had a great deal of | Dr. Stephens of the Universiry of rike 
Be, CURSES ce Biv kins dvns cons — her friends. education, and that it is recognized | experience in this kind of work, hav- Pennsylvania. Alice Pay! ool 
— — Avi aptejeiaipaaiieda bette 200 that as such the vote in the hands of| jing been for two years the Edinburgh _ 
S. L. W. Clark ...+-..0+++e0: 2. ae es Se gh - 
iaewiat B. GED «és ncdceveces 1.00 Mademoiselle Panagistatou was re- wou 58 very good thing. = organise! for the W. 8. P. U. (Mrs. The Legislature of New Y . lem 
BB. TR dance ede eeewnct es 50 conte ans ’ that corrupt candidates invariably | pankhurst’s society). Her help to us ork says , 
: “fg ° y accepted by the Athens Univer- : , Ww) 
Florence R. Sabin ..........-- 2.00}. fee hate to have women vote. was invaluable that its women citizens are gooq , 
Susan Thurston Cooper ....... 50|Sity authorities as Extramural Lec- si y ata ask 
C. B. Runkel. Switzerland.... 1.50] turer, and gave as her introductory lec- Among the other speakers have been | enough to be made use of as angels eb 
a B. 7. cee ee ee ececenes yr ture an account of some points con-}| The subject of woman suffrage now Mrs. Mary C. Morgan, Recording Sec-} of mercy to rescue the wrecks create 
Fonate R os ote URE "99g | Rected with infectious diseases. At the|comes up for discussion in all sorts retary of the Pennsylvania State ASso-| by social evils, good enough to be tax. e net 
Blanche B. True ...........- 2.90 |end she was congratulated by thelof Assemblies. Among the oddest was cones og hs se irae aggre “Jed without representation, but not ‘ay 
Emily 2 Ngillracl iatats 00 | Pri Ministe es a? ‘ CRE __|lawyer and librarian of the Univer ‘ 
a Ey ye oe a Prime Mintster and members of the/the Georgia Funeral Directors’ As-| - Pennsylvania law library: Mrs, | 804 enough to be given the right of col 
cto te My enned See eeeeetoes 00 University Senate, this being the first|sociation. At its recent annual con-|*!' of Pennsylvania law library; Mrs. fr the f , ; Withi 
Mrs. M. H. Kennedy .......... : : ; akewell-Gree ife of Pniacons “age, the freeman’s we: 7 
Mrs N ee gang ; 1.99 | occasion on which a woman has been|vention in Atlanta, the president an- Bakewell-Green, wife of the Episcopal | SU"Tace, © ea ee we Oe rwo la 
Through Mrs. J. M. Kingman: recognised as a university teacher. nounced that he had been requested|*ector at Norwood, and herself ver) fence.—Mrs. Henry Villard. el 
— m3 _— eeewens os by a lady to bring up a suffrage ITI er oo nd the 
oamonc ULL wc cece eeees : Miss Ida Blanchard Lewis , ae : - . ecienal 
Dr. Alfreda Withington... 1.00}. % ‘ , ewis of New]/resolution. It was laid on the table. FO SUFF AGE WoO K Vomen 
4 * ean 25 York is a successful insurance broker.| Probably the undertakers thought it oa wl 
Bisiia P, TMG .scccccccccess 1.00 | Like many business men and women j was too live a subject to be dealt with elve 
Helen B. Owens ........+-+++- 1.00] she began as an agent for an insur-|by them. Their business is only with eg 
Through Emily Atkinson, N. J.: Ian : a es ; ¥ — _ : sli Pee Our new premium offer, which appears below, is made to en- ss 
Laura L. Heulings 2.00 | anes frm, being occupied in its effairs|corpees. The Convention was attend- list the co-operation of new workers. It is not expected that it 
Paten ne Sinaia 2.00 through the day and studying the]}ed by one woman embalmer, Miss I ’ ; I a will a 
Pe SESE ERY H OCH TSE my P nat . ’ appeal to such women as have been working for the $50 offer, women 
et eR eee 1.00} working methods of insurance com-|Geneva Bowen of Columbus. s - : f ; , . Wit 
er = r Pn - S . who wished to raise money to help the cause in their State or city. 
Mrs. S. B. Vernon .......... -50 | panies during the evenings. “I decided _ pas ep , : \Irs 
Armena S. White .......--... 12.00 | to dare further,” said Miss Lewis, “and| The Vote, the organ of the Women’s The premium offer to mate primarily to interest these who would nda. 
Mrs. R. M. Arkrush .......... 1.00 , , SIGS LOW, ant , , 8 ; not be particularly interested to raise money for the cause, but who nate 
Caroline F. Kemble............- 1.00| finding that there was no woman|Freedom League, says of the last may be willing to help the cause by helping themselves. This offer is relal 
ree eS eee 50} broker in New York, no insurance de-| vote on the woman suffrage bill aN ae sills yess : ’ int 
Belle Huntington Mix......... 5.00] partment controlled exclusively by|in Parliament: “The anti-suffragist mate t0 Sage preneeny te Daye ane gm, to youny — and young We 
Ernestine M. Schell .......... 2 00 : ay =D a! women, who would like to own one or more of the articles mentioned 
eee 59 | Women, and being a suffragist and see- members of Parliament may safely in the offer of 16 premiums. Zell 
Fanny H. Carpenter .......... 209 | ing a fair amount of business waiting|be left alone. We notice that a : — . : d 
Mary Mc W. March........... 6.00 | for me, I began my career as a broker. while about 50 of our supporters were | Bis ptr of The Journal we beiery however, to enlist more | th 
A. Jeannette Jaques ......... 1.001 have never regretted it, though my absent this year, 100 of our opponents wor ers wi whom suffrage and the local treasury stand first. We ea 
Laura A. De Merrette........ 2.00 weiking day hen carts > , ight. | Stayed away. Also four of our sup- therefore make a new and generous offer to all who were interested Feiall 
I m SS ee 1.00 y has anything but an elght- : ; 5 ially en 
Catharine B. Lippincott sachin 810 hour limit.” Miss Blanchard finds that | Porters were unable to a po ~— pote ela ed on be eee jon —— ; 
Mary A. DeCamp ..........+.. 5.00| women are increasingly anxious to clearly showing that the anti-suffra- : : ; 
Louise De Hart Fuller ........ eT eae keener : gists are much weaker in this Parlia- For particulars of a fascinating and easy new offer made especial- 
; : rs give their patronage to other women, ‘ , —_— 
oo , . seem eee Swede MaKe — ment than in the last.’ The organ of ly for suffragists, address nil 
Julia C BAM ccccccvesovcss 5. : ; 
. . ™ P ori- . , : 
Mrs. Fred N. Rowe, Mich...... 1.00 NOTES AND NEWS the Anti-suffrage League had editor The Publishers’ Department, M 
Anna S. Benjamin, Mich...... 1.00 ally urged upon all the anti members The Woman's Journal. ation 
oo CY , Fr ce o in 
. Ross Colby, il. . eer re TT 5.00 A cable despatch from France re- of Parliament the importan e of being a led 
Mrs. Margaret Brown, Ill...... 10 ; , present and voting against the second 011 
Eleanor T. Barrett, Il 49 | Ports that an important amendment , , 
fit < eee eres eee eet eees : ‘ ea reading of the bill; yet 100 of them ita 
Mary B. Pequingnot, Mass. .... 1.00| has been added to the bill providing stayed away. The rats are leaving the 
Mary E. errr re 1.00 | for the trial of youthful offenders. f lin nu wa ; . . TAKE YOUR CHOICE Ase 
ere. oF, Seeeten ie iaveras — Those under thirteen have been rej’ | anne’ 
BOG, A. Ty ee os cecdedvecees : : ‘ ; io P P P ; tn 
ell gy laa 199 | moved from the jurisdiction of the ; ; Che following articles are absolutely the best obtainable an 
a... 9.99 | Public law courts. The Senate has} 14 Follette’s Weekly reproduced in in Boston and New York, and in getting any article in this ™ 
matete B. Dodge . Revi etetts ee _ oat eens ieee pers wd gente penn rsondP ath “e magnon ~ a! sending in subscriptions, you are receiving a better pe 
flizabeth M. Clark............ 2 e eligible for the duty of hold-}@!S8 rec a SS oe a value than you could possibly obtain in any other wa oe 
Mother and three daughters... 4.00 ing the usual preliminary inquiry and version to woman suffrage. It said:| Nothi 2 “a y ’ y ° ° y redit 
Grace G, LOMOM ccc civics cee 10 a ‘ ; aes Nothing less than one year’s subscription will count. 
Mrs. B. C. Davis...........0.. 95 |Teporting to the tribunals in such|“Few men have rendered as disting- Four trial subscriptions may count l bscripti agi 
Clara A. Allen, Mich. ......... 2.00 | Cases. uished service toward the solution of | or two igi per sc Pte ll — Age rosa —" co) 
Dr. Seraph Frissell, Mass..... 1.00 —— our industrial problems as that freely | R ne 1 il sasighete. o Wes Cowes SP Cae yoy: ve 
eee cre cecseoes ee The Convocation of London Univer-|given by Mr. Brandeis, notably in the | enewals will not count. rej 
: ° STHICIG. . cv ccccece 0. ¢ | > © Ng ~ Md by ° 
Mrs. E. M. Logsdon, Iowa...... 100 | Sity, by a vote of 247 to 28, has passed | successful defense of the ten-hour day | One dollar ($1) should be sent with each subscription. Mr 
Mrs. E. A. Burnham. N. Y... 59 |@ resolution in favor of woman suf-|for women workers, in the Ballinger | No. 1. A Hands ‘ . eX 
um, N, es ‘ ome Traveling Bag—made on mpo 
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WORK IN OHIO 


kingmen’s wives Join Procession 
rki 


to Help Men 


wo 


June the Garment 
land have been on a 


since early in 
rs in Cleve 
‘ike. There are 4,000 men and 1,600 
aoe out. There has been little 
a stration and a quiet working to 
‘out a settlement, {but the 
seems at this writing far- 
than ever. The strikers are 
for many things; the main 

50 hours a week for wo- 
the manufacturers pay for 
that the employees do 
the use of machines and 


Work¢ 


mon 
nz @ 
settlement 
r awa) 

+ asking 
el that 
needles; 

ay tor 

: oll etive bargaining.” 
one week there 
ewo Jaret processions, the first one 
mbering three or four thousand, 
scond one very much larger. 
thig procession, 
workers them- 


have been 


Within 


nd the 
| marched in 
only the garment 

the wives of the men who 
These latter really 
impression because 
led their 


es lve s pul 


ike garments. 
ated quite an 
wy of them carried or 
sbies 
\lrs. Raymond Robins was in Cleve- 
ind a day or two on her way to West 
Voreland County, where she went in 
interest of the strikers, and while 
Cleveland a meeting of 
itizens arranged for. It was 


ed that the Chamber of Commerce 


was In 


was 


the manufacturers would join in 
but they did not do so 


nd 

meeting, 
ficially However, there 
eat many of the manufacturers’ 
resent, and the meeting num- 
five thou- 


were a 
ves |p) 


ed between four and 
sand 


Mrs. Voree, chairman of the organ- 


ition committee of Cleveland, pre- 
sided, and the speakers were Mrs. | 
ton of Warren, and Frances Squire 
Potter of Chieago, Miss Josephine 


and Mr. Disch, the latter being 
the labor organiza- 


onnected with 
tion 

The Cleveland papers have not 
siven much space to this strike, but 
m the next day they gave suffrage 
redit for having poured oil on the 
vater and for having placed the points 
before the citizens of 
eveland in such a way as to disarm 


contention 


rejudice, 

Mrs who had a great deal 
if experience speaking in Chicago at 
of the strike there, made a 
address. Elizabeth J. 
Hauser, chairman of the Woman Suf- 
Party of Cleveland, was largely 
the arrangements of 
Mrs. Pauline Steinem, 
resident of the State association, ad- 
federation of twenty-six 
lubs at Lakeside at their recent meet- 
ig, and secured an endorsement from 
the organization. 

Mrs. Upton, Miss Hauser and Mrs. 
‘Neming addressed a meeting at Farm- 
fale. This is a village in Trumbull 
unty, almost everyone in it 
>a member of the Political Equality 
‘1D, This meeting was called to con- 
‘ider the question of the Constitution- 

Mrs. Upton, Mrs. 
‘ming and Miss Hauser will be the 
of an automobile tour 
‘Mroughout Ohio during August. Miss 
Helen Hart and Miss Julia Austin 
‘WO young college women, will accom- 
any this party. 

The citizens 


formed a 


Potter, 


tin 
Hie 


ignificent 


frage 
sponsible for 


this meeting. 


iressed the 


where 


Convention. 
D 


speakers 


of Cleveland have 
Citizens’ Committee of 100 
public schools out of poli- 
They will select candidates for 

fall election. Mrs. Arnold Green, 
able and popular woman, has an- 
need herself as a candidate. Mrs. 
‘ee is president of the Municipal 
id School Suffrage League of Cleve- 


the 


tal 
Lake 


Md. She is very influential in 
Weh cireles and will undoubtedly 
‘Ye the support of the thinking 


¢ ple 





_ Every right goes with a _ duty. 
“omen pay taxes and do public ser- 
—“e and hold up before us the stand- 
” of righteousness, and they ought 
'Aave a vote—Dr. Emil G. Hirsch. 





_ Properly understood, suffrage does 
mean the appointing of ward heel- 
' it means the park system, and 
i and hospitals, and play- 
a psec public libraries. In mat- 
OF this kind we can make no dis- 
- on between men and women. To- 
io the best results in city 
Non co we must have the com- 
Ch ‘ce of men and women.—Prof. 
“arles Zueblin. 


Op 


Pur 








CONNECTICUT WORK 
Suffragists to Tour Mountains 
August—Invading Autos Will Stop 

at 33 Towns—Five College 

Graduates and Press 


Agent in the Party 


in 


The activity of the Connecticut Suf- 
fragists is taking a new form. The 
month of August is to see a Suffrage 
campaign which will embrace the 
whole of Litchfield county. The quiet, 
tree-lined streets of highly respectable 
and long-settled towns, such as Litch- 
field, Sharon 
are to be invaded by 


Goshen, and Cornwall, 
automobiles ear- 
rying parties of women, led by Miss 
Emily Pierson, the State organizer of 
the Connecticut Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and reinforced by speakers, 
both men and women from within and 
without the State. The 

to consist two 


who 


invading 
party is of 
to 


itinerary 


college 


graduates, are travel over a 


pre-arranged which started 
and winds up at Tor- 
rington on the last day of the month. 

Halts the 
tour and villages, and in 


every 


at Watertown 


are to be made during 


99 


at 55 towns 


one of these places halls have 
already been secured and all arrange- 
made for the holding the 


An advance courier will go 


ments of 
meetings. 
ahead of the party to secure the prop- 
the 
when 


coming of the 
the 


arrives 


er advertising of 
suffragists, and 


its 


automobile 
in the 
town the inhabitants will be all ready 


and invading host 


for this new form of summer enter- 


tainment. 


The route will necessarily be some 


what zigzag and irregular. It starts 
from Watertown, whence it goes to 
Woodbury anf Roxbury in the south- 


On August 4 
Bethlehem, 


ern part of the county 


the invaders reached 





whence they proceeded to Morris and 


| Thomaston, reaching Litchfield, in the 
centre of the county, on August &. 
Goshen was the next stop, and from 


that place the party retraced its steps 
in order to visit Bantam on August 10. 
Bantam the runs 
through Washington to Brook- 
field, and there the party turned north 
‘or Kent, where a meeting was held on 
the evening New 
Milford and Bridgewater were visited 
August 12. 

Gaylordsville will be the 
the following week, and a meeting will 
be held there on Monday, August 14. 
West Cornwall, Sharon, 
Lakeville, Salisbury and Falls Village 
will then shaken of their ac- 
customed calm by the novel spectacle 
of a gaily dressed automobile, with its 
of suf 
of 
at the 


From route south- 


west 





of the same day. 


first stop 


Lime Rock, 


be out 


banners and 
frage workers. The fourth 
August will find the 
northern end of the county. Canaan 
will be visited on the 21st. Next the 
party will go to Norfolk, passing on 
to Colebrook and Riverton, and reach- 


flags and corps 
week 


party 


ing Pleasant Valley on Friday and 
New Hartford on Saturday, the 26th. 
The few remaining days of August 


will be devoted to Winsted, Highland 
Lake, Winchester and Harwinton, 
bringing the campaign to an end on 
the 31st at Torrington. 

Among the speakers who will join 


the invaders as reinforcements at 
various points on the route will be 
Mrs. T. N. Hepburn, Mrs. Ernest 


Thompson-Seton and Miss Ruutz-Rees, 
Mrs. M. J. Rogers, Mrs. M. Toscan Ben- 
Mrs. Edward 0. Parker, 
Edward Porritt, Mrs. S._ T. 
and Miss Clara M. Hill. The 
men who offered their help 
the suffragists include Julian Street 
and Lincoln Steffens, the well-known 
authors: Sen. Archibald McNeil, Jr., 
Attorney-General J. H. Light, J. C. 
Brinsmade and Representatives Lester 
O. Peck of Reading, and Otis J. Range 
of Guilford, representing the political 
life of the State; Prof. Charles A. 
Beard of Columbia University, and 
Prof. A. N. Holeombe of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Robert H. Elder of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who made an address be 
fore the legislative committees when 


nett, 
Mrs, 
Davis 


have to 


the hearing was held on the municipal 
suffrage bill for last April. 
Colonel Norris G. Osborne and Julius 
Maltby have also promised their as- 
sistance to the invading forces. 


women 


I believe the work for equal suffrage 
to be a Christian work, and I try to 
aid it because I am a Christian min- | 
ister. I always enjoy reminding peo- | 
ple that the first woman’s rights con- | 
vention in this country was held in a; 
Methodist church.—Bishop J. W. Ham- 


ilton (Methodist). 
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Summer Campaign Work Demon- 
strates Great Advantage of the 
Open-Air Meeting 


The month's campaign of open-air 
meetings is over. It 
with a 
the 
noon. 


ended 
splendid 
General 


at 


Schenectady meet- 


ing outside 
works at 
ployees 

they 


There are 15,000 em- 
this great industry. As 
forth from the various 
buildings many stopped to listen; 


in 
poured 


many enrolled their names and were 
eager to wear the suffrage buttons. 
When I called for a vote, almost every 
hand the 
wonderful 


in crowd went It has 
campaign and has 
(lemonstrated beyond question the ad- 
vantage the outdoor 
any that be held 


Since first 


up. 
been a 
of meeting over 
can 
the 
Sundays 


indoors. 
of July 
the 


meetings. 


day 
has 
Out 
Syracuse 
at 
Miss 
Antwerp Mr. 


e very 


except and Fourth 


brought one or more 


which 
was 


company, 
with 


began at 


two, increased 
Mrs. 

At 
overtook 


four 
and 


to 
Rochester, where 
Willis joined us. 
and Mrs. Elder the others, 
and from that time until the end we 
were five, including Mrs. Stubbs, Miss 
Willis and myself. Unfortunately 
Mrs. Etz was unable to make the trip 
with but I 


some 


Etz 


us, am she 


time 


hoping 
in 


may 


give us western New 
York during August. 
We 


towns 


14 
and 


have visited counties, 22 
and cities, neld 33 meet 


99 


in 23 
of the 
On 

and 
hall. 


sity 


ings days. On only two nights 
did we rain. 
we at Canton 
in the 


th’s univer 


month encounter 


one of these were 
held 
‘there is a 


and 


meeting town 
club 
of 


presided, declaring his full sympathy 


our 
in 


town one the professors 


with our work. We had a most ap- 
preciative and cultured audience there. 
We were all entertained in the homes 
of friends of suffrage and given a 
most cordial reception. On the other 
rainy night we were at Schenectady. 
We could not give up the meeting 


there so spoke under umbrellas with 
. 
a crowd of listeners apparentty oblivi- 


ous of the weather. They asked ques- 


tions and lingered until after 10 
o'clock. It is this attitude of ques- 
tioning that has been one of the most 
encouraging features of our cam- 
paign. It shows that the voters are 
bound to be informed and that they 
are more ready to join us than they 
were in the past. 

We used automobiles, carriages and 
handstands for our platforms. At 
Westport the stand in the park was 
very high with no steps. A man from 
one of the stores across the way 


brought a shaky ladder up which we 
climbed with some fear and trembling. 
The place was so dark that Miss Wil- 
the and a 


Jong a 


lis secured loan of a box 


wind blew 


we could only see 


lamp. Ere gust of 
the lamp and 


a mass of people on the lawn without 


out 


being able to discern their features. 
At Glens Falls the mayor was much 
interested and the proprietor of the 
hotel loaned his shining new ear. 
We had over 500 in the crowd and 
great enthusiasm was shown. 


One of our most unique experiences 
was the trip to the Lake Placid Club 
From the beautifu! theatre 
called the Arden theatre we addressed 


opeit-air 


a fine audience in the afternoon. It 


most unde! 


was inspiring to speak 


the great forest trees and to such an 


appreciative 
At the Hotel Champlain we did 


and sympathetic audi- 


ence. 

not find so much sympathy, though 
we had respectful attention. But at 
Plattsburg we found great interest 


and an eagerness to organize. 

We travelled by train, by auto, by 
trolley and by boat during the cam- 
paign. One of the last days was spent 
at Saratoga, where were all the 
guests of the Saratoga Club. It was 
most cheering to see the young wom- 
graduates, leading the 
The president, Miss Star- 


we 


en, Vassar 
work there. 
buck, came 
tage by auto 
and put her car at our disposal. 


her summer cot- 
the meetings 


Miss 


in from 


to attend 


Hodgman made all the preliminary 
arrangements and provided entertain- 
ment for us all. The colonnade in 


Congress Park was just the place for 
the meetings and was well filled both 





afternoon and evening. New mem- 
bers were secured for the club and 
hundreds of names were enrolled. 


The following day Mrs. Jackson took 
us in her car to Greenwich, Wastiing- 

There we found Mrs. 
Sisson and the other 


County. 
Mrs. 


ton 
Allen, 
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23 West 44th Street : New York 
workers who had gathered for the 
county convention held on invitation 
of the North Easton club. 

We had a conference with the dele- 
gates in the afternoon, when Mrs. 
Elder told of the Assembly District 
work. At 7 P. M. the first open-air 
meeting of Washington county was 
held in the village square. <A _ good 


many had objected to this innovation, 
but believe all 
impressed with 
method. Dr. Mosher 
of the village in 
we drew up for 
great crowd gathered. 


we must have been 


the success of this 


had given us a 


tour his auto and 


when the meeting a 
The 
cilizens came and stayed, many sitting 
in carriages the 
and a half. Then we adjourned to the 
Hall, Mrs. George 
Wheldon, the Grange lecturer and the 


very best 


during whole hour 


Grange where 


county secretary of our association, 
had arranged an open meeting. Mr. 
Elder and | spoke to a large audi- 
ence there. So we held three meet- 
ings in Greenwich and the leaders 
said much had been done to advance 
the cause in this pretty and conser- 
vative town, 

Never have I heard better reports 
from officers and standing commit- 
tees. Washington county women 


know how to work and have the pow- 
er of their stories effectively. 
They 


speakers, I 


telling 
will out-of-door 

try 
the neigh- 


make splendid 


urged them to their 


of 
would be easy 


in 
boring places where it 
for 
summer day. 
speakers and every coupty must do its 


wings at once some 


drive on pleasant 


We must develop more 


them to some 


organizing far 
The county officers were 
re-elected. One go a 
before finding better ones 
Mrs. Lucy FP. Allen 
and soul in the work and 
She and Mrs. Chloe 
have for years been the loyal leaders 
night and 


The jocal 


own speaking and as 
as possible. 
all would long 
any- 
heart 
knows it 


A. Sisson 


way 
where. is 
well. 


and have labored day for 


freedom and equality. club 
presidents in Cambridge, North East- 
on and Easton are capable and devot- 
Mrs. 


president, said they were tired of par- 


ed leaders. Lake, the Cambridge 


suffragist 
in 


meetings where each 


the other 


lor 
told 
votes for 


why she _ believed 
Her 


as so many of us do, that the day of 


women. members felt, 
the literary club is passing and that 
we need to more aggressive 
propaganda among the people who do 
not ‘know our truth. 
The attitude the 
place we visited was helpful and often 
actively sympathetic. From beginning 
we received and at- 
At Plattsburg a man _ said 
after meeting: “I came _ here 
thinking this whole matter a joke. 
I go away realizing the gravity and 
importance of the question you wom- 
are championing so earnestly. I 
read your literature and never 
think of woman 
Another said one 


could be 


wage a 


of press at every 


to end courtesy 
tention. 


the 


en 
shall 
again shall I 
frage as a joke.” 

evening: “Nothing 
dignified and admirable than your 
conduct of these meetings. You in- 
spire respect and hold the attention 
from the first We consider 
that a party of five with one man in 
it is the ideal one for this campaign 
work. After the first few meetings 
we took collections which helped meet 
the expenses. We also sold quanti- 
ties of the rainbow fliers pinned to- 
gether with suffrage buttons. These 
at a nickel a package sold rapidly. 
Our suffrage flags also found purchas- 
ers. One evening after we had re- 
turned to the hotel a young man asked 
for three of the larger sized ones, evi-| 


suf- 


more 


word.” 
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We 
shall have good clubs in many of the 


dently for use on his automobile. 


places visited and I believe the month 


will prove one of the most fruitful 
of the year. Hundreds of enrolled 
members have been secured and con- 


verts have been made in the 14 coun- 
ties. 
we hope 
which 
many years have gone. 


Through these means alone can 
the amendment 
submitted ere 


to carry 


must surely be 


Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborne 

the midst of our campaign word 
that friend, Mrs. 

Eliza Wright Osborne of Auburn, had 

passed away. 


In 


came our beloved 


I saw her last on June 


2, when she was very weak. Taking 
my hand in hers, she said to me, 
“Well, | am here for good.” I tried 
to reassure her and hoped that her 
fine constitution would enable her to 
rally. But the frail body could not 
withstand the pain. We shall miss 
her counsel and her support. which 


have been so generously given through 
the In 1896 
second auditor of 
that 
on 


years. she was chosen 


the State Associa- 
has served 
the 
the first 


Her home was always open 


time she 


the 


tion. Since 


continuously board. For 
last 14 


auditor. 


years she has been 
to the suffrage friends and her pres- 
State and 
tions never failed so long as strength 
All who attended the State 
at Auburn in 1904 will re- 
member with pleasure Mrs. Osborne’s 
She filled 
her own home with guests and in ad- 
whole near the 


ence at national conven- 
permitted, 


convention 


hospitality on that oceasion, 


dition took a house 
hotel for the officers and leading dele- 
gates. 

A woman of 
executive ability, with great independ- 


ence of character and fine mind, with 


rare gifts, marvellous 


and 
loyalty to her friends, she was beloved 
by a large circle. As one privileged 
to know her intimately I can testify 
to her nobility and her wonderful in- 
tellectual power. Only last summer I 
was with her two months in England 
and found her a most fdeal travelling 
companion, interested in everything 
and wonderfully informed. Her love 
of trees and flowers was intense. In 
her company T visited one of the larg- 
est orchid houses in the world at St. 
Albans, England. I[t was an educa- 
tion to be with her and a rare privi- 
lege to know her. 

Her mother was the first president 
of the New York State Association 
and this daughter was true to fier tn- 
heritance. Of Quaker ancestry, a 
niece of Tueretia Mott. she was born 
to high thoughts and high Ideals. The 
beautiful building she to the 
Auburn FEdueational and Industrial 
Tnfon and her hequest toward Ite 
maintenance will help many a woman 
in the years to come and make the 
memory of this hrave soul dear also 
to those who knew her not In life. 
Harriet May Mills. 


a sweet gentleness unswerving 


rave 


All gatherings of women {fn cluhs, 
assemblies, church guilds, charitable 
and philanthropic organizations, moth- 
ers’ conventions and so on, are meas- 
ures looking to the final triumph of 
woman suffrage. There Is no reason 
why every discrimination which ex- 
{sts today against women should not 
be removed. Till then, humanity will 
never attain the highest, and the 
{deals which we are cherishine will 
never he fulfilled—Rev. George C. 
Lorimer, D. D. 





T believe the granting of the ballot 
to women ifs along the line of the 
higher development of our humanity. 
—Hon. Oliver W. Stewart. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS 
By Anna M. Fowler 


Oh, fair it was at Eden’s dawn 
When Adam woke one early morn 
To realize an aching void 

That quite his happiness destroyed, 
Till by his side a being stood 

All lovely in her womanhood. 


First of her sex, she queened it well, 
And Eve and Adam long did dwell 

As one in thought and word and deed, 
Disturbed by neither law nor creed, 
Remaining to each other true 

Till the first tempter came in view. 


Eve ate the apple, thought it nice, 

And, womanlike, asked not the price, 

But would with Adam share the fruit; 

He did partake, and proved the brute 

When hiding quick from God's just 
frown 

Behind Eve's figment of a gown. 


Since our first parents forth did rove 
This world’s no more the Eden grove 
Where they did share and share alike, 
And never even thought to strike! 
For then beneath an apple tree 

The whole race lived in unity. 


But what a change these days afford, 
When man thinks he’s creation’s lord! 
That woman should be put aside, 
And meekly by his laws abide. 

‘Tis time this notion worked its fall, 
And equal justice brought to all. 


So, brother, do play fair today! 
We do not ask sole right of way, 
But well believe that making laws 
Should be for all a common cause. 
That women think, and reason too, 
If given the chance we’ll show to you. 
‘ 
A woman best knows woman's needs, 
And when men fail she oft succeeds. 
With highest aims and instincts true 
She'll keep ideals bright for you. 
tive her the vote! Then may you plan 
To work out—brotherhood of man! 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


DR. LEMUEL H. MURLIN 


Of Boston University Tells How Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage Works in Kansas 
and Hopes That Full Suffrage Will 
Be Granted That State 


Dr. Murlin is the new president of 
Boston University. He is a believer 
in equal suffrage. He has been presi- 
dent of Baker University, Kansas, 
since 1894, the only State in the Union 
where women enjoy the rights of mu- 
nicipal suffrage. As he has seen equal 
suffrage at work for years, his opin- 
ion is, of course, valuable. 

Dr. Murlin says that the municipal 
suffrage for women has worked well 
in He is interested in the 
campaign for full suffrage for women 
which is now on in that State. He 
says he thinks the campaign will be 
successful and hopes it will be suc- 
In his opinion, whatever the 
basis of the suffrage qualification is, 
it should never be a sex qualification. 
He refers to wife as eminently 
qualified to vote. 

The day before President Murlin 
was interviewed by The Woman's 
Journal he had dined with a man who 
did not believe in votes for women. 
The man said that if women had the 
vote they should stand ready to ac- 
cept all the responsibilities that go 
with it. He contended that a woman 
with a young baby certainly ought to 
be exempted from jury duty, and 
therefore that women should not be 
enfranchised. ‘Didn't it ever hap- 
pen,” said President Murlin, “that a 
man, for some reason or other, has to 
exempted from jury duty? Ac- 
cording to your reasoning ought not 
that man to be disfranchised? Would 
you be willing to have the same kind 
of applied to the man’s 
right to vote that you are applying 
to the woman's right to vote?” 
Murlin told a number of 
illustrating that women 
have a good influence on politics in 
Kansas, and that the general welfare 
of the State is not likely to be in- 
jured by the full suffrage for women. 


Kansas. 


cessful. 


his 


be 


reasoning 


President 
good stories 


CALIFORNIA NEWS 


Educa- 
was a 


The coming of the National 
tion California 
in that it 
of hearing 


Convention to 


“special Providence” 
the 
splendid women from the East, and I 
assure you we have availed ourselves 
of all 


gave 


us opportunity your 


these special 
,fullest degree. Katharine Devereux 
Blake has charmed and 
Miss Margaret Haley of Chicago, Gail 
Laughlin of Denver, Mrs. Wixon 
Colorado and Miss Parker of The 
Western Woman Voter of Washington 
have told the story of woman suffrage 
and of the teachers’ brave fight, and 


privileges to the 


everybody, 


ol 


to our men to give California women 
the vote for the sake of al) woman- 
kind. 

There is great activity at all of the 

various headquarters in San Francis- 
co and the Bay cities, and the cam- 
paign is advancing with tremendous 
enthusiasm. The fact that we have 
now only ten weeks in which to reach 
the voters is, in one way, intensifying 
the interest, but of course it places us 
at a great disadvantage in many re- 
spects. 
But for the steady educational work 
that has been carried on by the par- 
ent organization all these weary 41 
years, we would have a slim chance 
of winning, but there is evidence all 
over the State that this faithful work 
is bearing fruits. 


Fine Work in Berkeley 

I want to mention in particular the 
splendid work that is now being done 
in Berkeley by their talented organ- 
izer, Hester Harland. 

Every precinct being covered in 
and meet- 
being hela 


is 
a house-to-house canvas, 
ings great and small are 
at short intervals, which are calculat- 
ed to of and 
women. Today perhaps it 
luncheon with suffrage 
next 
the 
the 


reach all classes men 
fash- 
talks 


week a 


is a 
ionable 
from society 
mass meeting, and 
fine headquarters 
great activity. 


women, 
all 
are 


the 
of 


time 
scene 


In the Inland Cities 
The work is being kept up at a live- 
ly pace in all of the inland districts; 
San and all the in the 
great Santa Clara Valley are pushing 
forward the educational campaign. 
Many of the old workers are at the 
fore, while the younger generation is 


Jose towns 


contributing large numbers of the 
brightest young women of the State 


The College Equal Suf- 
that 
accom- 
Fran- 


to our cause. 
frage League 
other body of women 
plish, and the Club Women’s 
chise League is carrying on work in 
particularly difficult fields. And the 
most beautiful thing about it all is 
that perfect harmony 
tion between all 
organizations. 


is doing work no 


could 


and co-opera- 


exist of the many 


Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent Gone 


And now I have to speak of the 
one shadow on our hearts at this hour 
of approaching victory—-the sudden 
transition of our beloved ‘Saint 
Ellen” Clark Sargent, on July 13. 


I had lunched with her at the beau- 
tiful Mrs. 


Sperry before, 


home of Simpson 
the 
company 


following 


Mary 
a small 
On the 

Santa 


day with 
leaders. 


left for 


of suffrage 


morning I 


Cruz, where I was to speak, and did 
not learn of the change until] my re- 
turn Friday. 


Mrs. Sargent 


It was a great shock. 
has been my inspiration and comfort 
for years, especially since my presi- 
She was ripe and for 
the change, but wanted her be 
crowned with victory left 
the world which so 
much to brighten. 

A memoria} 
Union square on July 
lars of which wil! 
The Woman’s Journal. 


dency. ready 


we to 
before she 


she has done 
held 


full particu- 


service was in 


9r 


“0, 


be forwarded to 


The First “Soap-Box Speech” 
I am writing hurriedly, with many 
calls coming in and interruptions that 
distract, but I wanted to give you a 
touch lines “that 
interest. 


personal along the 


are of such deep mutual 


1 am particularly requested to tell 
you that I have had the honor of 
making the first ‘‘soap-box speech’’ of 
the campaign. 

A Jarge meeting was held in front 
of the Court House, Santa Cruz, on 
the night of July 13, addressed by 
Rev. Robert Whitaker, the journalist 


and eloquent speaker who is devotea 
to our cause, and myself. 

first 
and I 
being 


in a 
street meeting, rather enjoyed 
it, the evening ideal and the 
crowd most orderly and appreciative. 


It was my experience 


We are going to do much of this kind 
of work a little later in 
paign. 


the cam- 


Pictures for Nickelodeons 
We are getting out pictures for the 
nickelodeons, which teach 
frage class of people 


suf- 
that can 
scarcely be reached in any other way, 
and they promise to be a great help. 

In the midst of this whirlwind cam- 
paign, of course we need every dollar, 
and should have liberal contributions 
from the Mother Organization. We 


will 
to a 





thrilled us with their eloquent pleas|;have made no appeal to people out- 


side of the State except to personal 
friends, but I am happy to record that 
New York State has sent unso- 
licited, $200. 
Elizabeth 
Pacific Building, San 


us, 


Watson. 
Francisco. 


Lowe 
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KANSAS ACTIVITIES 





“Suffrage Conversations” For One 
Hundred College Girls—Califor- 
nian to Sing Suffrage Into 
Hearts of Doubters 


The following announcement, which 
comes from Lawrence, will be of inter- 
est to Topeka women who are inter- 
ested in suffrage work: “A social af- 
fair, unique in its character, occurred 
in Lawrence last Friday evening when 
the young women of the summer ses- 
sion at the university, over one hun- 
dred in number, were entertained in- 


formally by the College Equal Fran- 
chise League at the home of Dr. 
Alberta L. Corbin. The entertainment 
took the form of conversations on 
equal suffrage topics. The conversa- 
tions were led by Miss Corbin, asso- 
ciate professor of German; Miss 


Oliver, associate professor of Latin; 
Miss Galloo, professor of French, and 
Miss Edith Griffin, recently of Barnard 


College. The topics were ‘Barnard 
Girls and Equal Suffrage,’ ‘The Suf- 
frage Parade in New York,’ ‘Why I 


Am a Suffragist,”) and ‘How Shall We 
the Amendment?’ The con- 
versations entered into with 
great spirit and carried on with much 
fun and good humor. in the 
suffrage amendment is general in Law- 
rence, both in the town and in univer- 


Carry 


were 


Interest 


sity circles. 


heard to 
social 


Society leaders have been 
that the suffrage 
will be the rage in 


prophesy 
Law- 
The 
hostesses were assisted throughout the 


event 
rence society the coming winter. 


evening by alumnae of recent classes, 
among them Misses Maybeth Parker, 
Nadia Thomas, Lena Terrill and Isa 
belle Hazen. 

Dickinson County is being organized 
by the County President, Catharine A. 


Hoffman. A suffrage tea was given 
on Saturday evening, Aug. 5, at the 
home of C. A. Hoffman. Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Abramson of Los Angeles, Cal., 
is to be with us soon. She has taken 
active interest in the syffrage work 


in California, and as she is “the sweet 
singer” 


of Kansas, she will sing suf- 
frage into the hearts of Kansas doubt 


ers. 

Mrs. Hoffman will give four ad 
dresses at Sterling Chautauqua, Kan- 
sas, and four at Delphos Camp, and 


distribute suffrage literature at 
She will take 
subscriptions for The Woman's Jour- 


nal. 


Abeline Chautauqua. 


At the old settlers’ reunion in Enter- 
prise, Mrs. Hoffman 
“Mothers’ 


will provide a 
tent” for the accommodation 
of mothers and children, and suffrage 
literature will 
automobile 


be given away. A 
campaign will 
started the second week in September. 

Mrs. W. A. Johnston, State Presi- 
dent, and Miss Helen N. Acker organ- 
ized Ottawa County the week, 
with Mrs. J. R. Parker of Delphos as 
President, and Miss Bessie Browne as 


county be 


past 


Secretary. The work is being Silently 
and surely pushed with a full certainty 


of an effective campaign when the 
time is ripe for it. 
C. A. Hoffman. 
HUMOROUS 


Blowit—“To be in the swim I paid a 


dollar admission to hear that new 
pianist last night.” 
‘Well, do you begrudge it?” 
Blowit—“Yes, I do. He turned out 
to be the fellow I complained of to the 
police for thumping the piano all day 


and all night in the next flat.” 


Lodger—“] 


can't stay here any 
longer, Mrs. Blinks.” 
Landlady—‘“Why not, sir? What is 
your complaint?” 
Lodger —“Lung coniplaint: your 


baby howls too much.” 


“I think Bumpley is about the most 
fluent and most 
met, 


colossal deceiver | 
He's just been telling me 


that he’s a regular caller on all f 


ever 


th am- 
ilies in the most aristocratic part of 
the city.” 

“It’s true. Bumpley’s 
rier, you know.” 





Votes for Women Rubber Stamps 
Letters this size 


—>VOTES FOR WOMEN << 


The easiest way in which you can ad- 
vertise the cause. 
Stamp every letter you write this 
summer. 
Price 15 cents, post paid. 


_ SUFFRAGE — 


Votes for Women Paper Napkins 
Just the Thing for pj 
Piazza Parties, Luncheons 
tec, 
Decorated with a Blue “y 
Women” Border we te 
Order now 


Price 35 cents per 100, Post paid 








Send Today to Headquarters for, 
Sample Packages and Particulars of Suffrage Literature 


To be Sold at Summer Resorts 
Packages sent on approval, with suggestions and information. 
: 





A New and Valuable Reference Book 


BY 
EUGENE A. HECKER 


A Short History of Woman’s Rights 
Read it yourself and see that your 
Public Library has it. “This volume 
gives a comprehensive account of the 
changing status of woman from the 
days of Augustus to the present. The 
privileges accorded to and the legal 
restrictions binding women in differ- 
ent epochs and in different countries 
are clearly presented. A detailed ac- 
count of the progress of women’s 
rights in England and in the United 
States forms a material and important 
part of the volume.” 


PRICE, $1.50 NET; POSTPAID, $1.62 





SUFFRAGE POEMS 


A new publication containing all of the 
best of Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s Suf- 
frage verse, selected from “In This Our 
World,” “The Woman's Journal” and 
“The Forerunner.” 

Most useful for oecasions 

Only 10 cents a copy 
11 cents postpaid 








VOTES FOR WOMEN 

Formerly 

Now 
We shall need a new six-star button 
after California wins, so we will sell at 
half price from now till the Convention. 
There are two. kinds, red, white and 
blue, and white and gold. 
Say which you wish when you order. 


BUTTONS 








Photograph Gallery 


Or = 


Eminent Suffragists 


a 


An interesting collection of por 
traits, mounted on canvas, all ready 
for hanging as a temporary exhibi- 
tion. 

The gallery may be rented to any 
suffrage association for the nominal 
fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 





FREE 


The Proceedings of the Last 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association, will be sent from now 
till October for the cost of the post- 
age only,—six cents. 





FREE! 

Don't forget to send to Headquarters 
for all you can use of the What To Do 
leaflet, and the Political District Organ 
ization leaflet. 

These two are indispensable. There {ty 
space left on the What To Do leaflet for 
printing in the address of your local head 





An excellent little handbook by E. 


classes and individual workers. Conte 


|. The Government of the United States. 
ll. Powers of th, Federal Giovernmeat. 


Ill. Congress. 
IV. The President and His Cabinet. 
V. The Supreme Court and the Judiciary. 
VI. Political Parties. 
Vil. The State. 
Vill. The State and Business. 
IX. Labor and Living Conditions. 


departments of city, state and national government. 


quarters, which will double its usefulness 


Politics and Government in the United States 


T. Fox, giving a brief outline of the 
Invaluable for clubs, 
nts: 


X, Local Politics. 

XI, How a Law is Made. 

Xll. The City. 

XIll. The Law and its Administration. 
XIV. Taxation and Expenditure. 

XV. The Making of a Citizen. 

XVI. Civic Terms. 
XVII. Bibliography. 


Price, 25c; Postpaid, 26c 








A Commonsense View of Woman Suffrage 





By Jesse Lynch Williams 


Price 
Postpaid ... 
Per 100 
Postpaid 


Reprinted from the December “Ladies’ | 
World” 


Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 





By George Creel and Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Reprinted from the 
“Delineator” 


February 





THE SAFETY OF THE STATE 
An interview with 
Hon. W. O. Howard, 
Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York State 
Price, $.06 each, postpaid. 
Per 100—$3.00 postpaid. 


Woman Suffrage in New Zealand 


“One very noticeable effect of Woman 
Suffrage has been the practical re- 
futation of all arguments against 
* This pamphlet tells how. 

Formerly, $.06 postpaid. 


NOW { 2 for $.06 postpaid. 


per 100, $2.00 postpaid. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE A NECESSITY FOR: The Church and Votes for Women 





Mrs. Dietrick’s book, 

in the Early 
if presented by every Sul 
fragist to some clergyman she knows, 
would bring results. 
Formerly, 25c. 


NOW 5c, postpaid. 


“Women Christian 


Ministry,” 





Mayors of Five States 


Overwhelming testimony from 
Suffrage States in favor of votes for 
women. 


the 


Formerly $.06, postpaid. 
( 2 for $.06, postpaid. 


NOW : 





) per 100, $2.25, postpaid. 





Order any of the 


505 Fifth Aven 


She—“Why was the engagement 
broken off?” 

He—"Well, after taking the girl to 
dinners and theatres, giving her cost- 
ly presents and a birthday gift of a 
motor car, her father accused me of 
amusing myself at her expense.” 


A countryman who had been hen- 
pecked all his life was about to die. 
His wife felt it her duty to offer him 
such consolation as she might, and 


said: 





“John, you are about to go, but I 


a letter car- will follow you.” 


above articles from 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 


ue, New York 


TENET LS AL 2 A: I CR LS EAE 


“I suppose so, Manda,” said the © ‘ 
man, weakly; “but 
concerned you don't need to be In 


hurry about it.” 


so far as | an 


any 


. » e fan 
A parson, seeing a lazy man al 
* * “AT »y" ap 
ing idly at the street corner, 
proached him and said: 
tha 


“Don't you know, my dear S!!, 
it is positively sinful to stand antag 
wasting your time in this mann “2 
“Yes, I know ! 


The man replied: ; 
stop 


is, parson, and I’m going to + 
: fortable 
just as soon as I find a comfort 





place to sit down.” 
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For the convenience of members and delegates to the National Con- 
vention, the present constitution and all proposed revisions and 
amendments are reprinted, as follows 


PRESENT CONSTITUTION 
Of the 


National American Woman Suffrage Association 


ARTICLE |! 
Name 
The name of this Association shall be the National Ameri- 
. \oman Suffrage Association. 
ARTICLE Il 
Object 
The object of this Association shall be to secure protection, 


| Vice-Presidents distinguished adherents of the cause of woman 


suffrage who are removed from active work. 
ARTICLE Vii 
Election of Officers 

Sec. 1. The General Officers of this Association shall be 
elected on the last day but one of the annual meeting. They 
shall be nominated by an informal ballot. The three persons 
receiving the highest number of votes for any office shall be 
‘onsidered nominees, and the election be decided by a formal 
ballot. 

Sec. 2. 


The terms of the General Officers shall expire at 
the end of 


the last session of the Convention. and the terms of 





heir right to vote, to the women citizens of the United States, 
»yriate National and State legislation 


approp! 


l 
ARTICLE II! | 
| 


Members 


Sec, 1 All persons subscribing to this Constitution 


ng not less than dollar annually into the treasury of | 
\ssociation, Shall be called contributing members thereof, | 


and | 


one 


hall be entitled to attend all its meetings, to participate | 


and sie 


all discussions that may arise, and to receive reports and 
tier documents published by it. 
Sec. 2. Any State Woman Suffrage Association may be- 


come auxiliary to the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 

sation, and thus secure representation in the Annual Conven- 
n by paying annually into its treasury, ten cents per member 
the State Society, and its paid-up auxiliaries 

Any National Suffrage may become 

iiliary to the National American Woman Suffrage Association 


Sec. 3. Association 


yon the approval of two-thirds of the Executive Committee, 
and the payment of ten cents per member into the National 
Treasury. It shall then be entitled to representation in the 


National Convention upon the same basis as State Associations. 
The payment of fifty dollars ($50) into the treasury 
hall constitute a Life Member of the Association, entitled to 
tend all its public meetings, to participate in all discussions, 
ud to receive reports and other documents published by it, but 


Sec. 4. 


ot entitled to vote. 


Sec. 5. The persons entitled to vote at the annual conven- 
tion shall be the General Officers, ex-presidents of this Associa- 
chairmen of the Standing Committees, the State Presidents 
ind State members of the National Executive Committee, and 


ne delegate for every one hundred paid-up members, and for 
of one hundred. 
hundred members shall have but one representative in the An- 
nual Convention, such representative to be chosen by the State. 
Individuals may become co-operating members of 
A. W. S. A. by the payment of $1.00. 

7. National organizations may become affiliated mem- 
of the N. A. W. S. A. on approval of two-thirds the 
| Executive Committee and upon the payment of $10.00 
nnual dues—these affiliated organizations to be entitled to one 


fraction States having less than one 


every 


Sec. 6 
the N, 
Sec. 
of 


\ationa 


delegate only. 
ARTICLE 
Officers 
The officers of the Association shall be a President, 
wo Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and two Auditors. 
Sec. 2. Presidents of auxiliary State Associations shall be 
ex-0fficio Vice-Presidents. 


IV 


sec. 1. 


ARTICLE V 


Duties of Officers 
The General Officers, viz.: the President, two Vice- 
Presidents, Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, Treasurer 
ind two Auditors, shall constitute a Board of General Officers, 
(0 supervise the general interests of the work in the interim of 
Five members shall constitute a quorum, 
Special meetings 


Sec. 1, 


the annual meetings. 

4 majority may act by correspondence. 
may be called by the President and must be called when re- 
luested by three members of the Board. 

Sec. 2. The President shall perform the duties usual to 
such office. 

Sec. 3. The Vice-Presidents shall perform all the duties of 
the President in case of the President’s absence or disability. 

Sec. 4. The Recording Secretary shall keep a correct 

record of the proceedings, and perform all the other duties usual 
© Such office. 
The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct all cor- 
‘espondence of the organization, and shall secure from the Cor- 
tesponding Secretary of each auxiliary State Association a re- 
bort of its work. 

Sec. 6. The Treasurer shall keep an accurate account of 
‘eceipts and disbursements, and shall present a detailed report 
thereof at each annual meeting. The Treasurer shall pay no 
‘ill of the general association except on an order of the Presi- 
“ent and Recording Secretary, but may disburse the funds of 
Standing Committees when directed to do so by an authorized 
verson on the committee without the signature of the President 
td Recording Secretary. The Treasurer shall provide the 
State Associations with blank credentials for delegates to 
the annual meetings, and shall be ex-officio chairman of the 
“ommittee on Credentials. The books of the Treasurer must 
‘ose the first day of January, and the Treasurer’s report shall 
*e read at the second business meeting of the Annual Con- 
Yention. 

Sec. 7, 


Sec. 5. 


: The Auditors shall examine and verify the books 
* the Treasurer, and shall give a report thereof at each annual 
Meeting. 
ARTICLE VI 

Executive Committee 
: The General Officers, the President of each State, 
= one member from each State, together with the Chairmen 
* Standing and Special Committees, shall constitute the Execu- 
in Committee of this Association; of these officers fifteen shall 
“Mstitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 
, Sec. 2. The Executive Committze of this Association shall 
old one session preceding the opening of each Annual Conven- 
0, and another at its close. 
3 Sec. 3. The decisions reached by the Executive Committee 
all be presented in the form of recommendations at the busi- 


hegs — s 
Sessions of the Convention. 


Sec. 1, 


the newly elected officers shall commence with the session of 
the Executive Committee held at the close of the Convention. 


Sec. 3. The Board of General Officers may fill any vacancy 


| on that Board which may occur during the year. 

Sec. 4. In the election of officers the delegates present 
from each State may cast the full vote to which that State is 
entitled. The vote shall be taken in the same Way upon any 


other question whenever the delegates present from five States 


request it. In other cases each delegate shall have one vote. 


ARTICLE Vill 
This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at 
any annual meeting, after one day’s notice in the Convention, 
notice of the proposed amendment having been given to the 
Board of General Officers, which notice said officers shall pub- 


lish in the suffrage papers not less than three months in 
advance. 
BY-LAWS 
BY-LAW | 
Annual Convention 
Sec. 1. This Association shall hold an Annual Convention 


oi regularly elected delegates for the election of officers and the 
transaction An annual may be held in 
"Washington, D. C., during the first session of each Congress. 
Sec. 2. In the absence of State President or State Member 
of the Executive Committee, the delegation from that State may 
a proxy ballot. 
Sec. 5. A State Association, having no delegates present, 
shall not give a proxy to a person from another State. 
Sec. 4. Any State whose dues are unpaid on January Ist, 
shall lose its vote in the Convention for that year. 


of business. meeting 


elect by 


the 
respective States. 


Sec. 5. Delegates must present credentials signed by 


Recording Secretary of thei 


BY-LAW Il 
The Committee on Resolutions shall consist of one person 
from each State, elected by its delegation, and also a chairman 
to be elected by the Executive Committee. 


BY-LAW lil 

Sec. 1. After each Annual Convention the Board of General 
Officers shall elect the following Standing Committees: A Com- 
mittee on Program, of which the President shall be Chairman, 
to arrange the program for the next annual meeting; a Con- 
gressional Committee, to have in charge the direct Congressional 
work; Committees on Literature, Press Work, Enrollment, Presi- 
dential Suffrage, Local Arrangements, and Railroad Rates. 

Sec. 2. The President shall appoint, during each Annual 
Convention, a Committee on Resolutions, consisting of five mem- 
bers, who shall report to the Resolutions Committee at the next 


President and 


Convention. 
Special Committees may be elected by the Board of 


Annual 
Sec. 3. 
General Officers. 
BY-LAW IV 
The annual report prepared by the Secretary of each State 
Association, and approved by the President of the Association, 
and any alterations must be made 


must be read as written, 


from the floor in open Convention. 


BY-LAW V 
The Treasurer of the Association shall give bond in such 
sum as shall cover the funds in her charge. 
BY-LAW VI 
These By-Laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote at any 
one day’s notice having been given in Con- 


annual meeting, 


vention. 


STANDING RULES 


1. All delegates to the Convention shall be permitted to 
attend the Executive Committee meetings, but without a vote 


or the privilege of the floor. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION 


For the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associaiion 


ARTICLE | 
Name 
The name of this Association shall be the 
Suffrage Association. 


National Woman 


ARTICLE Il 
Object 
The object of this Association shall be to secure the right 
1 women citizens of the United States. 


ARTICLE Ill 
Membership 
There shall be two classes of membership, 
2—Individuals. 
Organizations 
Sec. 1. Any suffrage organization with not less than fifty 
members may belong to this Association upon payment of the 


d shall be entitled to representation in the 
as hereinafter 


to vote to al 


consisting of: 


i—Organizations. 


prescribed dues, an 
national Convention by duly appointed delegates, 
rovided for. 
P Sec. 2. National organizations may become affiliated mem- 
bers of the N. W. S. A. on approval of two-thirds of the National 
Executive Board and upon payment of $10.00 annual dues—these 
affiliated organizations to be entitled to one delegate only. 
individuals 
Any person paying $50.00 at any one time into the 


Sec. 1. t 
rv may become a life member of the Asseciation, 


National treasu 





Sec. 4. The Executive Committee may elect as Honorary 


and shall be entitled to attend all its public meetings, to partici- 
pate in all its discussions, and to receive reports and other docu- 
ments published by it, but not entitled to vote. 

Sec. 2. Individuals may become co-operating members of 
N. W. S. A. by payment of $1.00. 


ARTICLE Iv 
Officers 

The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and two Auditors 

Sec. 2. The duties of the officers shall be those usually 
pertaining to the office. 

Sec. 3. 


the 


Sec. 1. 


The Treasurer shall keep an accurate account of 
receipts and disbursements, shall report at each meeting of the 
Executive Board, and shall detailed report thereof 
at each annual meeting. She shall collect all dues and pledges, 
and pay all bills authorized by the Board. She shall provide 
the State with blank credentials for delegates to 
the annual and shall be ex-officio chairman of the 
Committee on Credentials. The books of the Treasurer must 
close the first day of January, and the Treasurer's report shall 
be read at the second business meeting of the annual con- 
vention. 


present a 


Association 
meetings, 


ARTICLE V 
Executive Board 

Sec. 1. The officers of the Association shall constitute an 
Executive Board, which shall transact all business of the Asso- 
ciation between Conventions. 

Sec. 2. The Board shall meet at least once a 
month, except during the months of July and August. 

Sec. 3. Five members shall constitute a quorum, 


ARTICLE VI. 
Advisory Council 
There shall be an Advisory Council, consisting of the 
each organization belonging to the Association. 
It shall be the duty of this Advisory Council to promptly con- 
sider and reply to such questions as may be submitted to it by 
the Executive Board concerning the welfare of the Association. 

Sec. 2, This Council shall hold an annual meeting preced- 
ing the Convention of the Association, and there shall be a joint 
meeting of the Executive Board and the Advisory Council the 
day after the Convention. 

Sec. 3. One-fourth of the members of this Council may re- 
quire the President of the Association to call a general meeting 
of the Council and Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. The decisions of the Advisory Council shall be pre- 
sented in the form of recommendations at the business meeting 
of the Convention, and to the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VII 
Basis of Representation 

Sec. 1. suffrage organization belonging to the Na- 
tional Association paying at least $10.00 into the National treas- 
ury shall be entitled to one delegate to the annual convention, 
and to one additional delegate for every additional $10.00 paid 
to National treasury; provided, however, that each $10.00 shall 
represent at least 50 bona fide members of the local organization, 
which local organization shall decide what shall constitute bona 
fide membership. 

Sec. 2. Each delegate present shall be entitled to cast one 


Executive 


See. 1. 
President of 


Every 


vote and shall cast it personally, except on the election of 
officers, when the delegates present from each auxiliary Asso- 
ciation’ may cast the full vote to which that organization is 
entitled. 
ARTICLE Vill 
Election of Officers 

Sec. 1. The officers of this Association shall be elected on 

the last day but one of the annual meeting. They shall be 


nominated by informal ballot. The three persons receiving the 
highest number of votes for any office shall be considered nom- 
inees, and the election shall be decided by a formal ballot. 

Sec. 2. The terms of the General Officers shall expire at 
the end of the last session of the Convention. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall fill any vacancy on the 
Board which may occur during the year. The person so ap- 
pointed shall serve until the next election. 


ARTICLE IX 
Amendment of Constitution 
The Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting 
by a two-thirds vote of the delegates present. Such proposed 
amendment shall be published in the official organ of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association at least six weeks before 
the meeting at which it is to be voted upon, and shall be sent 
dut with the call to the meeting. 
BY-LAW I 
Annual Convention 
Sec. 1. This Association shall hold an Annual Convention 
of regularly elected delegates for the election of officers and 
the transaction of business. 


Sec. 2. Delegates must present credentials signed by the 
President and Secretary of their respective organizations. 
BY-LAW II 
Committees 


Sec. 1. At its first meeting after the Convention, the 
Executive Board shall appoint such committees as it may deem 
necessary to carry on the work of the Association. Committees 
so appointed shall serve until the close of the next Convention. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board may from time to time ap- 
point special committees, as occasion may require. 

Sec, 3. The chairmen of these Committees shall be mem- 
bers ex-officio of the Advisory Council. 


BY-LAW Ill 
Amendment of By-Laws 

These By-Laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote at 
any annual meeting thereof, one day’s notice having been given 
in Convention. 

The following amendment is proposed by Miss Laura Clay: 

Amend Article VIII on Election of Officers, Section 1, by 
adding after the last line, “and the election be decided by a for- 
mal ballot,” these words: “The result of the formal ballot for 
the preceding officer nominated shall be announced before taking 


the informal ballot for the next.” 
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LUCY STONE 


A Short Resume of Her Life, Which 
May Appropriately Be Read by 
Clubs in Celebration of Her Birth- 
day, and to Arouse New Interest in 
Her Journal, and New Inspiration 
to Her Cause 


Lucy Stone was born August 13, 
1818, on a farm near West Brookfield, 
She was the daughter of Fran- 
and 
She 


Mass. 
cis Stone and Hannah Matthews, 
was the eighth of nine children. 
came of good New England stock. Her 
great grandfather fought in the 
French and Indian War; her grand- 
father was an officer in the War of the 
Revolution, and afterwards captain 
of four hundred men in Shay’s Rebel- 
lion. Her father was a prosperous 
farmer, much respected by his neigh- 
bors, but fully imbued with the idea of 
the right of husbands to rule over 
their wives, as were most men of his 
generation. Her mother -was an excel- 
lent Christian woman, who submitted 
conscientiously. 

Little Lucy grew up a healthy, vig 
orous child, noted for fearlessness 
and truthfulness, a good scholar, and 
a hard worker in the house and on the 
farm, sometimes driving the cows 
barefooted by starlight before the sun 
was up, when the dew on the grass 
was so cold that she would stop on a 
flat stone and curl one small bare 
foot up against the other leg to warm 
it. Everyone on the farm worked. 
The mother milked eight the 
night before Lucy was born, and said 
regretfully, when informed of the sex 
of the baby. “Oh, dear! I am 
sorry it is a girl. A woman’s life is 
so hard!” 

The little girl early became indig- 
nant at the way she saw her mother 
and other women treated by their 
husbands and by the laws, and she 
made up her childish mind that those 
laws must be changed. Reading the 
Bible one day, while still a child, she 
came upon the text, “Thy desire shall 
be to thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee.” At first she wanted to 
die. Then she resolved to go to col- 
lege, study Greek and Hebrew, read 
the Bible in the original, and satisfy 
herself whether such texts were cor- 
rectly translated. 

Her father felt no surprise when 
his sons wanted to go to college; it 


cows 


new 


was the usual wish of intelligent 
young men; but when his daughter 


wanted to go, he said to his wife, “Is 
the child crazy?” He would give her 
no financial help. The young girl had 
to earn the herself. She 
picked berries and chestnuts, and sold 
them to buy books. For years she 
taught district schools, studying and 
teaching alternately. She soon 
successful teacher. 
engaged to teach a 

which had _ been 


money 


known as a 
was 
school” 


came 
Once she 
“winter 
broken up by the big boys throwing 
the master head-foremost out of the 
window into a snowdrift. As a rule, 
women were not thought competent to 
teach the winter term of school, be- 
cause then the big boys were released 
from farm work and were able to at- 
tend. In a few days she had this diffi- 
cult school in perfect order, and the 
big boys who had made the trouble 
became her most devoted lieutenants; 
yet she received only a fraction of the 
salary paid to her unsuccessful prede 
cessor. At the low wages received by 
women teachers, it took her until she 
was 25 to earn the money to carry her 
to Oberlin, then the only college in the 
country that admitted women. Cross- 
ing Lake Erie from Buffalo to Cleve- 
land, could afford a_ state 
room, but slept on deck on a pile of 
grain sacks, among horses and freight, 
with a few other women who, like her- 
self, could not pay for a “deck pass- 
age.” At Oberlin she earned her way 
by teaching in the preparatory depart- 
ment of the college, and by doing 
housework in the Ladies’ Boarding 
Hall at three cents an hour. Most of 
the students were poor, and the col- 
lege furnished them board at a dollar 
a week. But she could not afford even 
this small sum, and during most of her 
course she cooked her food in her own 
room, boarding herself at a cost of less 
than fifty cents a week. She had only 
one new dress during her college 
course, a cheap print, and she did not 
go home once during the four years; 
but she thoroughly enjoyed her col- 
lege life, and found time also for good 
works. 

Oberlin was a station on the “under- 
ground railroad,” a town of strong 
anti-slavery sympathies, and many 


she not 


be- 





fugitive slaves settled there. A school 
was started to teach them to read, and 
Lucy Stone was asked to take charge 
of it. The colored men, fresh from 
slavery and densely ignorant, still felt 
it beneath their dignity to be taught 
by a woman. Without letting her 
know this, the committee took her to 
the school and introduced her to them 
as their teacher, thinking they would 
not like to express their objections in 
her presence. But there was a mur- 
mur of dissatisfaction, and presently a 
tall man, very black, stood up and said 
he had nothing against Miss Stone per 


sonally, but he was free to confess that | 
he did not like the idea of being taught | 


by a woman. She persuaded them, 
however, that it would be for their ad- 
learn from anybody who 
them to read; and her 
became much at- 
tached to her. When the Ladies’ 
Boarding Hall took fire, during her 
temporary absence, many members of 
her colored class rushed to the fire, 
bent on saving her effects. She 
told on her return that a whole string 
of colored men had arrived upon the 
scene, one after another, each demand- 


vantage to 
could teach 


dusky pupils soon 


was 


ing breathlessly, “Where is Miss 
Stone’s trunk?” 
Her first public speech was made 


during her college course. The colored 
people got up a celebration of the an- 
niversary of West Indian emancipa- 
tion, and invited her to be one of the 
speakers. The president of the college 
and some of the professors were also 
invited. She gave her address among 
the rest, and thought nothing of it. 
The next day she was summoned be- 
fore the Ladies’ Board. They repre- 
sented to her that it was unwomanly 
and unscriptural for her to speak in 
public. The president’s wife said: 
“Did you not feel yourself very much 
out of place up there on the platform 
among all those men? Were you not 
embarrassed and frightened?” “Why, 
no, Mrs. Mahan,” answered. 
“*Those men’ Mahan 
and my professors, whom I meet every 
day in the class-room. I was not 
afraid of them at all!” She was al- 
lowed to go, with an admonition. 

At the end of her course she was 
appointed to write an essay to be read 
at commencement, but was _ notified 
that one of the professors would have 
to read it for her, as it would not be 
proper for a woman to read her own 
essay in public. Rather than not read 
it herself, declined to write it. 
Nearly forty years afterwards, when 
Oberlin celebrated its semi-centennial, 
she was invited to be one of the speak- 
at that great gathering. So the 
world moves. 

She graduated in 1847, and gave her 
first woman’s rights lecture the same 
year, in the pulpit of her brother’s 
church at Gardner, Mass. Soon after, 
she was engaged to lecture regularly 
for the Anti-Slavery Society. She 
mixed a great deal of woman’s rights 
with her anti-slavery lectures. One 
night, after her heart had been partic- 
ularly stirred on the woman question, 
she put into her lecture so much of 
woman's rights and so little of aboli- 
tion that her friend, Rev. Samuel May, 
the agent of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
who arranged her meetings, felt 
obliged to tell her that, on the anti- 
slavery platform, this would not do. 
She answered: “I know it, but I 
could not help it. I was a woman be- 
fore I was an abolitionist, and I must 
speak for the women.” She resigned 
her position as lecturer for the Anti- 
Slavery Society, intending to devote 
herself wholly to women’s rights. They 
were very unwilling to give her up, 
however, as she had been one of their 
most effective speakers; and it was 
finally arranged that she should speak 
for them Saturday evenings and Sun- 
days—times which were regarded as 
too sacred for any church or hall to 
be opened for a woman’s rights meet- 
ing—and during the rest of the week 
she should lecture for woman’s rights 
on her own responsibility. 

Her adventures during the next few 
years would fill a volume. No suffrage 
association was organized until long 
after this time. She had no co-opera- 
tion and no backing, and started out 
absolutely alone. So far as she knew, 
there were only a few persons in the 
whole country who had any sympathy 
with the idea of equal rights. She 
put up the posters for her own meet- 
ings with a little package of tacks and 
a stone picked up from the street. 
Sometimes the boys followed her, hoot- 
ing and preparing to tear the posters 
down. Then she would stop and call 


she 


were President 


she 


ers 








| water while she was speaking. 


the boys about her, and hold a pre- 
liminary meeting in the street, until 
she had won them all over and per- 
suaded them to let her poster 
Once a hymn-book was thrown, strik- 
ing her on the neck so violently that 
she was almost stunned. Once in win- 
ter a pane of glass was removed from 


the window behind the speaker's 
stand, a hose was put through, and she 
was suddenly deluged with ice-cold 


She 
put on her shawl, and continued her 
lecture. Pepper was burned, spitballs 
were thrown, and all sorts of things 
done to break up the meetings, but 
generally without success. 

She travelled over a large part of 
the United States. In most of the 
towns where she lectured, no woman 
had ever spoken in public before, and 
curiosity attracted immense audi- 
ences. The speaker was a great sur- 
prise to them. The general idea of a 
woman’s rights advocate, on the part 
of those who had never seen one, was 
of a tall, 
aggressive manners, a masculine air 
and a strident voice, scolding at the 
men. Instead, they found a tiny wom- 
an, with quiet, unassuming manners, 
a winning presence, and the sweetest 
ever public 
speaker. This voice became celebrat- 
It was so musical and delicious 


voice possessed by a 


ed. 


years afterwards, on a railroad car or 
in a stage-coach, where it was too dark 
to recognize faces, would at once ex- 


early lectures say that she had a won- 
derful eloquence. There were no 
tricks of oratory, but the transparent 
sincerity, simplicity and intense earn- 
estness of the added to a 
singular personal magnetism and an 


speaker, 


utter forgetfulness of self, swayed 
those great audiences as the wind 
bends a field of grass. Often mobs 


would listen to her when they howled 
down every other speaker. At one 
woman’s rights meeting in New York, 
the mob made such a clamor that it 
was impossible for any speaker to be 
heard. One after another tried it, 
only to have his or her voice drowned 
forthwith by hoots and howls. Wil- 
liam Henry Channing advised Lucretia 
Mott, who was presiding, to adjourn 
the meeting. Mrs. Mott answered, 
“When the hour fixed for adjourn- 
ing; not before.” 
was introduced. 
quiet as a 


At last Lucy Stone 
The mob became as 
congregation of church- 


began, the howling recommenced, and 
it continued to the end. At the close 
of the meeting, the 
went into the dressing-room to get 
their hats and cloaks, the mob surged 
in and surrounded them; and Lucy 
Stone, who was brimming over with 
indignation, began to reproach them 
for their behavior. “Oh, come,” they 
answered, “vou needn’t say anything; 
we kept still for you!” 

At an anti-slavery meeting held on 
Cape Cod, in a grove, in the open air, 


when 


speakers, and a crowd assembled; but 
a crowd so menacing in aspect, and 
with so evident an intention of vio- 


came down from the stand and slipped 
quietly away, till none were left but 
Stephen Foster and Lucy Stone. 
said, “You had better run, Stephen, 
they are coming!” He answered, “But 
who will take care of you?” At that 
moment the mob made a rush for the 
platform and a big man sprang up on 
it, grasping a club. She turned to him 
and said without hesitation, “This 
gentleman will take care of me.” He 
declared that he He tucked 
her under one arm, and holding his 
club with the other, marched her out 


would. 


handling Mr. Foster, and such of the 
other speakers as they had been able 
to catch. Her representations finally 
so prevailed upon him that he mount- 
ed her on a stump, and stood by her 
with his club while she addressed the 
mob. They were so moved by her 
speech that they not only desisted 
from further violence, but took up a 
collection of twenty dollars to pay 
Stephen Foster for his coat, which 
they had torn in two from top to bot- 
tom. 

When she began to lecture she 
would not charge an admission fee 
partly because she was anxious that 





as Many people as possible should 


|some one 
s alone, |something of the Quaker feeling that 


j}every way. 


yaunt, angular woman, with | 


that persons who had once heard her | 
lecture, hearing her utter a few words | 


claim unhesitatingly, “That is Lucy | 
Stone!” 
Old people who remember’ those 


ment comes, I will adjourn the meet- | 


goers; but as soon as the next speaker | 


speakers 


a platform had been erected for the | 


lence, that the speakers one by one| 


She | 


through the crowd, who were roughly | 


hear and be converted, and she feared 


keep 
from 


might 
partly 


fee 
and 


admission 
away; 


that an 


it was wrong to take pay for preach- 
| ing the Gospel. She economized in 
When she stayed in Bos- 
|ton, she used to put up at a lodging 
| nouse on Hanover street, where they 
| gave her meals for twelve and a half 
|cents, and lodging for six and a quar- 
ter cents, on condition of her sleeping 
/in the garret with the daughter of the 
| house, three in a bed. 

Once when she was in great need of 
la new cloak she came to Salem, Mass., 
| where she was to lecture, and found 
|that the Hutchinson family of singers 
were to give a concert the same eve- 
ning. They proposed to her to unite 
the entertainments and divide the pro- 
She consented, and bought a 
cloak with the money. She was also 
badly in want of other clothing. Her 
friends assured her that the audiences 
would be just as large despite an ad- 
mission fee. She tried it, and finding 
that the audiences continued to be as 
large as the halls would hold, she con- 
tinued to charge a door fee, and was 
no longer reduced to such straits. 

In 1855 she married Henry B. Black- 
well, a young hardware merchant of 
Cincinnati, a strong woman’s rights 
man and abolitionist. In 1853 he had 
attended a legislative hearing at the 
State House in Boston, when Wendell 
Phillips, Theodore Parker and Lucy 
Stone spoke in behalf of a woman suf- 
frage petition headed by Louisa Al- 
mother; and he had made up 
| his mind at that time to marry her if 
he could. She had meant never to 
marry, but to devote herself wholly to 
|her work. But he promised to devote 
himself to the work, and per- 
|suaded her that together they could 
|do more for it than she could alone. 
| The wedding took place at the 
|home of the bride’s parents at West 
| Brookfield, Mass. The Rev. T. Went- 
| worth Higginson, who afterwards left 
the ministry for reform work and the 
army, and is now better known as 
Colonel Higginson, was then pastor 
of a church in Worcester. He was a 
personal friend, and a _ believer in 
equal rights; and was not only willing 


ceeds. 





cott’s 


same 


but glad to omit the word “obey,” 
which almost all the ministers of 


those days used in the wedding ser- 
vice. At the time of their marriage, 
they issued a joint protest against the 
| inequalities of the law which gave 
the husband the control of his wife’s 
person and children. This 
which widely published 
in the papers, gave rise to much dis- 
cussion, and helped to get the laws 
amended. 

She regarded the loss of a wife’s 
| name at marriage as a symbol of the 
loss of her individuality. Eminent 
lawyers, including Ellis Gray Loring 
and Samuel E. Sewall, told her there 
was no law requiring a wife to take 
her husband’s name; it was only a 
custom; and the Chief Justice of the 
United States (Chief Justice Chase) 
gave her his unofficial opinion to the 
same effect. 


| property, 
| 


protest, was 


Accordingly she decided, 


with her husband’s full approval, to 
keep her own name, and she con- 
tinued to be called by it during near- 
|ly forty years of happy and affection- 
ate married life. 

The account of later years 
|must be condensed into a few lines. 
| She and her husband lectured together 
in many States, spoke in most of the 


her 


| campaigns when suffrage amend- 
ment had been submitted to popular 
|vote, addressed Legislatures, pub- 


|lished articles, held meetings far and 
| wide, were instrumental in securing 
| many improvements in the laws, and 
| together did an unrecorded and in- 
|calculable amount of work in behalf 
| of equal rights. A few years after her 
| Marriage, while they were living in 
| Orange, N. J., Mrs. Stone let her 
g00ds be seized and sold for taxes 
(one of the articles seized was the 
baby’s cradle), and wrote a protest 
against taxation without representa- 
tion, with her baby on her knee. In 
1866 she helped organize the Amer- 
ican Equal Rights Association, which 
was formed to work for both negroes 
and women, and she was chairman of 
its executive committee. In 1869, 


William Curtis, Colonel Higginson, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Maty A. 
Livermore and others, she organized 
the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and was chairman of its ex- 
ecutive committee for nearly twenty 
years. She always craved, not the 





with William Lloyd Garrison, George 


post of prominence, but th; 
work. 

Most of the money with Which The 
Woman's Journal was started in a 
ton, in 1870, was raised by her efforts 
When Mrs. Livermore, whos, time 
was under increasing demand jp 4, 
lecture field, resigned the editorshi 
in 1872, Mrs. Stone and her husband 
took charge of the paper, and edited 
it together till her death, assisteg din. 
ing the latter part of the time by their 
daughter. 

Mrs. Stone died, after an illness of 
some months, in August, 1893. When 
Mr. Blackwell and his daughter Joy 
the death-bed, he said to her: “We 
maust keep mamma’s flag flying, Aljee" 


4411C€ 


~—and he never failed to do all iy his 


power, with voice and pen, unti! his 
own death September 7, 1909. 


POSL of 


ir 
ip 


Questions of philanthropy are more 
and more forcing themselves to the 
front in legislation. Women hay: to 
journey to the Legislature at eyery 
session to instruct members and om. 
mittees at legislative hearings. Some 
day we shall think it absurd that 
women who are capable of instructing 
men how to vote should not be ag). 
lowed to vote themselves.—Hon. Sam- 
uel J. Barrows, National Prison Com. 
missioner. 


A just man ought to accord to every 
other human being, even to his own 
wife, the rights which he demands for 
himself. It makes no difference wheth. 
er all women want to vote, or whether 
most women want to vote. 
as there igs one woman who insists 
upon this simple right, the justice of 
man cannot afford to deny it.—Hon. 
William Dudley Foulke. 


So long 


If Christianity is completely to re- 
store that which was lost in Adam, 
how can it stop short of. completely 
abolishing the subordination of wom- 
an, which the Bible declares to be the 
direct result of sin, and of leading us 
back to that Edenic proclamation, ‘Let 
them have dominion over the earth?” 
—Bishop J. W. Bashford (Methodist). 


“If Molly Donahue wint to vote in 
a livery stable, th’ first thing she'd do 
wud be to get a broom, sweep up th’ 
floors, take th’ harness from th’ walls, 
an’ hang up a picture iv Niagary be 
moonlight; chase out th’ watchers an’ 
polis remove th’ seegars, 
judges get a shave, an’ p’raps invaly- 
date th’ iliction. It’s no job f’r ‘ie, 
an’ I told her so.’”—Mr. Dooley (F. 
P. Dunne). 


make th’ 


The weapon of Christian warfare is 
the ballot, which represents the peace- 
able assertion of conviction and will. 
Society everywhere is becoming con- 
verted to its use. Adopt it, O you 
women, with clean hands and a pure 
heart!—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


If manhood suffrage is unsatisfac- 
tory, it does not at all show that 
woman suffrage would be. On the con- 


etter 


trary, we might make it much b 
by bringing to it the feminine mind, 
which, in a way, complements the mas- 
culine, and so completes the mind of 
humanity.—Mrs, Julia Ward How: 

I firmly believe that the suffrage 
movement by the year 1914 will have 
advanced to the point where the nec- 
essary amendment to the constitution 
will be passed by the legislative bod- 
ies of New York State; and when 
once the women of the Empire State 
go to the polls, the women of al! the 
States of the Union will be given the 
same right.—Mrs. Russell Sage. 

I am in perfect harmony with the 
declaration of the American Federa 
tion of Labor, which has indorsed the 
demand that women be given ‘é 
right to vote. Any adult who }§ 
amenable to the laws of the country 
should have a voice in the making of 
those laws under which he or she }* 
governed. I have always stood for 
the square deal, and that is the only 
square thing on the woman suffrage 
question as I see it.—John Mitchell, 
Ex-President United Mine Workers of 
America. 





yas 
When you were weak and ! © 


oc are 
strong, I toiled for you. Now you me 
strong and I am weak. Because of a 
work for you, I ask your aid. 18 


. As 
the ballot for myself and my we ne 
I stood by you, I pray you stane 

ey to the 


me and mine.—Clara Barton 
Soldiers. 
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